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ELEMENTARY 


Escrich’s Amparo (Just Published) 


By MEporA Loomis RAy, Chairman, Spanish Department, Washington Irving 
High School, and RuswH A. BAHRET, Washington Irving High School, 


A wholesome story of love and adventure which has not hitherto been published in this 
country. The plot is interesting and varied. The scenes are laid in Italy, France~and 
Spain. Although the style is simple and easy, the descriptions are so vivid that both the 
| story and the characters seem very real. Every necessary teaching help is provided. 


9 
Ray’s Lecturas para Principiantes 
By MEporA Loomis Ray, Chairman of the Spanish Department, 
Washington Irving High School, New York. 


A reading book for the first half-year centered around the school and home life of a | 
boy and a girl, Paquita and Juanito, who also are beginning the study of Spanish. A 
great deal of interesting information is given concerning the products, customs, etc., of 
Spanish countries, especially South America. The style is so very simple and easy that it 
is within the grasp of pupils who have had only a month or six weeks of Spanish. 


9 
Roessler and Remy’s First Spanish Reader 
By E. W. RoEssLerR, Ph. D., and ALFRED Remy, A. M., 
of the High School of Commerce, New York City, 
An ideal beginner’s reader, not too difficult yet not so easy as to seem childish, There 


are stories, anecdotes, simple fables in verse and five songs. Short lessons on Mexico, 
Cuba, Chile, etc., bring in the commercial use of Spanish. 


Espinosa and Allen’s Beginning Spanish 
A thorough, easy, Spanish course written in Spanish. The instruction is based on the 
direct method. The early study of the verb enables the pupil to use complete sentences 
in Spanish from the very first lesson. 


Worman’s New First Spanish Book 


In this book linguistic instruction is based upon a direct appeal to pictures of objects. 
Conversations form the basis of the method. 
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| The Anderson Arithmetics 


May 4, 1922 


One superintendent writes: 


“The first two books covering the 
usual line of work are remarkable for 
the extensive drill matter given and the 
logical way each of the fundamental 
processes is developed step by step. 
The abundance of modern, up-to-the- 
minute matter in the third book on 
questions of vital importance to every 
‘citizen in the making’ puts it in a class 
by itself. My teachers are all delighted 
| with the new series.” 


Right in line with the best in modern edu- 
cational thought, thoroughly sane and 
practical, and entirely free from faddish- 
ness) THE ANDERSON ARITH- 
METICS really correlate with the inter- 
ests and activities of children without 
overdoing it. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


HERRING REVISION 
OF THE 
BINET-SIMON TESTS 


By JoHN P. HERRING 


Director Educational Research 
State Normal School, Bloomsburg 


ASED on the original Binet-Simon 
Tests this revision retains advan- 
tages of previous revisions and embodies 
new features that make the administra- 
tion simple and rapid. Scoring is stand- 
ardized. Intelligence quotients have the 
same significance as those by the Stanford 
Revision. 


Examination Manual: Form A $1.00 net. 


Individual Record Cards, per package 
of 25, $1.00 net. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


| AN EPOCH-MAKING BOOK 
| 

| WILLIAMSON’S 

| 


Problems in American Democracy 


The practical economic, social, and political problems 
of the present are discussed in a clear and sane manner. 
| The historic background is given and hopeful methods of 
| solution are suggested. 


High school classes that have the good fortune to use 
this book will become better informed, better acquainted 
with underlying principles, and better prepared to fulfil the 
tasks of good citizenship. 


D. C. HEATH @ CO, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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‘CONVENTION NUMBER OF THE N. E. A. 


The Journal of Education will celebrate the 
fourth meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation in Boston by issuing a Convention 
Number of which both Boston and the National 
Education Association will be proud. 

This Convention Number will relate the 
present io the past as can be done by no other 
magazine. 

Any thought of the National Education As- 
sociation that does not connect vitally with its 
past will be like the flapping of a kite when the 
‘cord has been cut,—just a flapper. 

It is universally admitted that no one has 
known the National Education Association for 
more than half a century as has the editor of 
the Journal of Education, but that would have 
relatively slight significance were it not that 
each year between the meetings he has met the 
teachers, superintendents and other friends 
‘of education in every section of the country and 
has had their reaction on the program and 
Politics of the meeting. This is a combination 
that no one else has approached and from this 
vantage ground the Journal of Education in its 
‘Convention Number will portray the past, photo- 
Staph the present and peer into the future. 

The Convention Number of the Journal of 
Education for the Boston meeting of the 
National Education Association will not only 


have a transient. interest but will have per- 
‘™Manent value. 


Since the Des Moines meeting of 1921 the 
editor of the Journal of Education has ad- 
dressed audiences of teachers and others inter- 
ested in education in half the states of the union, 
has spoken to more than 500 audiences, often 
with more than 1,000 auditors and in all nearly 
100,000 persons. In the thirty-six years that he 
has been the editor of the Journal of Education 
Mr. Winship has addressed more than 3,000,000 
teachers and other friends of education. 

There have been no two years in which he has 
not spoken in every section of the country and 
no three years that he has not spoken in every 
state in the union, and often in Canada. 

Of the thousands who will be at the Boston 
Convention there will be few who have not 
heard the editor of the Journal of Education 
talk on education in their home state. 

There has been no one functioning large in 
public school work in any state in more than a 
third of a century whom the editor of the 
Journal of Education has not known, so that he 
will bring to the making of the Convention Num- 
ber of the Boston meeting a wealth of personal 
and professional acquaintance unprecedented. 

This Convention Number of the journal of 
Education will be of incalculable value his- 
torically and biographically, of intense timely 
interest, and of high significance as a vision of 
the new National Education Association’s hopes 
and fears. 
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THE DALTON LABORATORY PLAN 


[“fhe Dalton Laboratory Plan.” By Evelyn Dewey. 
Cloth. 173 pages. Price $2.00. 681 Fifth Avenue, New 
York: E. P, Dutton and Company.] 


Evelyn Dewey is relatively as distinct an 
educational personality as her distinguished 
father, John Dewey. The famous account of 
the regeneration of the Porter School by Mrs. 
Marie Turner Harvey, “New Schools for Old,” 
is a classic, and demonstrated the masterfulness 
of Miss Dewey’s work. 

“The Dalton Laboratory Plan” reveals Miss 
Dewey to better advantage, if possible, than 
“New Schools for Old.” Mrs. Harvey’s work 
had been much written and talked about but 
“The Dalton Plan” is only eighteen months old 
in one school and a year old in two others. 

Miss Helen Parkhurst is the originator of 
the plan to make public schools _ sociological 
laboratories for the benefit of the communities. 
She eliminates traditional recitations, daily as- 
signments and the “lock step.” She gives a 
chance for adventure on the part of all high 
school students. There are many reasons why 
the high school at Dalton, Massachusetts, af- 
forded unusual advantages for setting aside 
outgrown traditional activities and Miss Park- 
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hurst was the compellidg genius for just such 
a demonstration as Miss Dewey has discovered. ° 


So far as we know Miss Parkhurst’is the first 
to dare to give absolute freedom to high school 
students to adventure, genuinely adventure, in 
their studies. The child’s purpose and desire 
are active forces in the learning process. 

Out of school the student’s play is an adven- 
ture. He chooses the game, chooses the com- 
rades in play, plays or declines to play as he 
likes. 

On the playground and in indoor play with 
his mates no one says: “Now, take your his- 
tories, study Chapter XIX. Be ready to recite 
at 11.15.” 

Miss Parkhurst’s scheme is to have life in 
school, as far as possible, function as a com- 
munity. Pupils work at their own rate of 
speed. Subject labotatories is one of the dis- 


tinguishing features. 


There is no time schedule, no bell to sum- 
mon him to leave this subject and take up that. 
If he likes he may work on a subject for two 
hours. 

He has a month’s expectation of achievement 
in each subject given him. Whenever he leaves 
a subject laboratory he enters on a “graph” the 
amount achieved in the period, be it long. or 
short. If he is not quite sure what he has 
achieved he may consult the teacher. 

There is one class period a week when the 
entire group is in session. This is not a recita- 
tion, but they are'“class meetings or confer- 
ences.” 

There is no idleness in the Dalton plan and 
no overspeeding. 

Miss Dewey is not a propagandist for the 
Dalton vlan. She is in no sense a crusader. She 
merely gives with interesting frankness a re- 
cital. of what she has seen in schools with the 
Dalton plan. She is not criticising it, is not 
defending or criticising it. She puts herself in 
full accord with Miss Parkhurst and presents 
the work, its method and spirit as far as pos- 
sibie. It is a book that must be universally and 
carefully read by everyone who desires to 
evaluate the latest demonstration of a school 
with a community atmosphere. 


ao 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


The growth of the School of .Education of 
Boston University is one of the features of pre- 
fessional progress. In 1918-19 when the School 
of Education was established with Dr. A. H. 
Wilde as director the entire enrollment for the 
year was seventy-five. In 1919-20 it was 289, 
an increase of nearly 300 per cent. In 1920-21 
it was 596, an increase over the first year of 700 
per cent. In 1921-22 it is 1,144, an increase over 
the first year of 1,400 per cent. 

Professor Guy M. Wilson of the Agricultural 
College, Ames, lowa, will join the faculty in 
September. He will bring to the university the 
latest word in the psychology of elementary 
school subjects. This with the coming of John 
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J. Mahoney, to the faculty, wilf guarantee a con- 


tinued ‘rise in the enrdllment. 

In recognition of the leadership of Dr. Wilde 
he has been promoted to the deanship cf the 
Schdol of Education, which is now one of the 
leading “schools” of the University. Incidentally 


the offices have been removed to 99 Newbury 
street. 


PAINT YOUR WAGON 


A “paint your wagon” campaign was carried 
on during the month of March by classes in agri- 
culture in South Dakota high schools. 

One of the main objects of the campaign was. 
to bring out the relatively small cost of painting 
farm machinery as compared with the large 
losses resulting from not painting and caring for 
the machines. The farm wagon was selected 
because in every community, according to those 
in charge of the campaign, there were plenty of 
wagons that needed painting. 

All boys enrolled in the Smith-Hughes classes. 
were given some of this work to do, experience 
ef this sort being considered of value to them. 
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MAKE THE RESTLESS AGE RESTFUL 


In this restful age, for the restfulness is as. 
real as the restlessness, it is highly important 
that the school takes fear out of life. Olive 
Jones, in her Chicago address, emphasized the 
fact that the opposition to the, Department of 
Education was a series of fears and it is now 
apparent that the labor trouble is largely a 
clash of fears. The unions fear that the em- 
ployers want to eliminate the unions and the 
emplcyers fear the unions will get power to 
domineer tyrannically. 

In politics no one can be a leader, for every 
one has fear that a leader will be too powerful. 

The Agricultural Bloc, the Bonus Bloc, the 
Laber Bloc, the Educational Bloc—if it develops. 
—all result from fear of party domination. Each. 
Bloc is liable to fall to pieces because as soon as 
it has power the other Blocs_ will fear it will 
have too much power. 

The cause of all the restless antis is fear of 
the church, the creed, the seat, the race they 
“anti.” 

We fear the bromitic temperament so much 
that we worship the sulphitic. We fear the 


restful until it makes us restless. 


We have spent an hour reading “Being Good 
to Bears,” by Enos A. Mills, and we see hope of 
helping children to be restful by the elimination 
of fear of wild animals, fear of nature and fear of 
calamities. 

The author makes no claim to being a moral- 
ist, indeed he does no moralizing, but were he 
the high priest of civic betterment he could not 
be more effective than his true-to-life accounts 
of restful observation of things in nature that 
come out right. 

To read of a man who could sleep with grizzly 
bears, going to sleep with one of them as a pil- 
low and waking to find the other making a pil- 
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low of him, gives fear a wide berth. To read of 
a real experience in a mountain blizzard with a 
hundred dangers chasing each other and coming 
through them and out of them and rising above 
them all puts tonic faith where frantic, restless 
fear used to be. 

To read of Beaverdom when high speed calam- 
ity ruined the colony and then see how 
patiently, hopefully, cheerily a bigger, better 
colony home is built sends regenerating blood 
coursing through one’s faith needy arteries. 

If every class in America could read this book, 
could read it as a group, one of the five chapters 
a week, and talk about it and write about it the 
other of the week days, it would go farther 
toward sending into every home boys and girls 
with courage, faith and hope than all the preach- 
ing and haranguing about terrors in industrial, 
social and civic life. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Probably the greatest service the National 
Council of Education has rendered professional 
education is the report at Chicago by Charles 
McKenny of Ypsilanti for the committee on 
State Teachers Colleges. 

The committee, appointed by President Homer 
H. Seerley, had beside Chairman McKenny, W. 
C. Bagley, David Felmley, W. A. Jessup, John 
R. Kirk and Robert H. Wright. 

This report of Chairman McKenny is the cne 
notable contribution that has been made on this 
subject. partly because the committee took ad- 
vantage of all previous reports, but chiefly be- 
cause of the research spirit of the chairman, his 
devotion to the professional service invclved in 
the study, and his life-long habit of mastering 
any problem the solution of which depends upon 
his skilful attention. 

We are using in this issue of the Journal of 
Education the high spots of the report, but it 
must be read in its entirety to get the full bene- 
fit of the committee’s service. 


PRESIDENT MURLIN’S ACHIEVEMENT 


President L. H. Murlin of Boston University 
has to his credit so many achievements as to 
place him among the notable university leaders 
of America now or at any time in the past. It is 
a notable achievement to place the university 
ahead of all others in New England in the mat- 
ter of enrollment, but that is merely incidental. 

In the matter of Religious Education Bos- 
ton University easily leads all universities of 
the country. Dr. Walter S, Athern has been 
given the opportunity to demonstrate his bril- 
liant leadership among university men in the 
creation and promotion of the science and art of 
public service through Religious Education. 

President Murlin found a medical school in a 
-modest plant, dependent largely upon practicing 
physicians for professional work. Today it is 
a reai medical school with fine equipment, with 
eminent men, one of whom it has taken from 
the Harvard Medical School, and with an en- 


dowment to which a million dollars was recently 
contributed. 

Of its great achievement in making a close 
afhliation with the Harvard Graduate School 
through co-operation with Dean H. W. Holmes 
we have said much in recent issues of the 
Journal of Education. Too much could not be 


said of the masterful leadership of Dean A. H. » 


Wilde in this achievement. 

But the really remarkable achievement is the 
lining up of the famous Theological Seminary 
of Beston University with the historic Theolog- 
ical Department of Harvard. Harvard has a 
range of scholarship that adds much to the 
equipment of the graduates of Boston Univer- 
sity in theological subjects, and the Harvard 
students greatly desired the work of Dean 
Athern in Religious Education. 

It :s largely due to President Murlin that in 
medicine, in education and in theology Harvard 
and Boston University are working for the 


greatest good of both institutions in ideal har- 
mony. 
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SHAWNEE’S WINNING 


Shawnee, Oklahoma, has won the Rotary 
Prize of $2,500 as the best city in the state in 
which to live. 

We have been greatly interested in the fam- 
ous campaign which Professor W. A. McKeever 
of the State University of Kansas passed upon 
and have called the attention of our readers to 
it more than once, 

Now the prize has been awarded Shawnee 
and in an early issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tion we shall have a full account of it all. 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


In the South the State Associations of the 
Negro teachers have improved as greatly, to say 
the least, as have those of the white teachers. 
The professional training of the Negro teachers 
is always a surprise. 

At Louisville the Kentucky State Association 
of Colored Teachers was as near 100 per cent. 
in attendance as was the K. E. A. Their pro- 
fessional devotion, discriminating appreciation, 
and constant attendance were all that the most 
critical could desire. 

The papers and exercises were genuinely pro- 
fessional and the class exercises were up to 
standard. State Superintendent George Colvin 
made a masterful and inspiring address at the 
Colored State Association. 
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NO TRUANT PROBLEM 


W. F. Spaulding of the Massachusetts Prison 
Association publishes the fact that Boston, 
Beverly, Fitchburg, Gloucester, Melrose, 
Northampton, Pittsfield, Westfield, Woburn and 
two hundred and forty-one of the other three 
hundred cities and towns in Massachusetts have 
no truancy troubles worthy of mention. There 
are two hundred and fifty cities and towns that 


have no truants to send to institutions for tru- 
ants. 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


BY CHARLES MCKENNY 


Ypsilanti 


[Report for Committee on Teachers Colleges, National Council of Education.] 


THE GROWTH OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 


During the last two decades and more particu- 
larly during the last five years a new type of 
educational institution has come into existence, 
namely, the state teachers college, which is a 
school far the professional education of 
teachers, with a four-year curriculum, requiring 
high school graduation for entrance and graut- 
ing the bachelor’s degree. It is true that a few 
individual institutions of this sort have existed 
for a longer period and established themselves 
firmly in the educational world, but the num- 
ber is relatively small. Up to 1916 there were 
but fifteen teachers colleges among the sixty 
mstitutions included in this report. Since that 
date forty-five have established four-year cur- 
ricula beyond the high school. In other words 
forty-five of the sixty institutions reporting ex- 
tended their curricula to four years above the 
high school during the last five years, and nine- 
teen in 1921. Today fifty-one of the sixty in- 
stitutions confer the bachelor’s degree. These 
institutions are to be found in twenty-three dif- 
ferent states representing every section of the 
countrv, East, West, North, South. Institu- 
tions in three other states offer . four-year 
courses but do not offer degrees. 

EXTENT OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE MOVE- 
MENT. 

The committee is indebted to President J. O. 
Evjen of Mayville, North Dakota, for the fol- 
lowing data :— 

“There are 167 normal schools in the United 
States. One year ago sixty-two of them were 


giving four years of college work. Today there .« 


are ninety-one doing this work, showing an in- 
crease of 47 per cent. in one year. The normal 
schools doing four years of work beyond high 
school constitute 54 per cent. of the total number 
of normal schools in our country. 

“Of the state normal schools offering three- 
year college courses there are twenty-four in 
number, or 14.4 per cent. of the total. 

“The state normal schools giving two-year 
courses above high school number fifty-two, or 
31.1 per cent. of the total. 

“This means that two-thirds of the state nor- 
mal schoois are offering work beyond two-year 
courses for high school graduates, and that only 
one-third are of the conservative order. 

“To recapitulate, there are ninety-one state 
normal schools with four years, twenty-four with 
three years, and fifty-two with two years of 
college work.” 

CAUSES LEADING TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF TEACHERS COLLEGES. 

The history of the normal schools is well 
known. The first normal schools were estab- 
lished in Massachusetts. Colleges had long been 
in the field, were well established and were 


furnishing teachers for the secondary schools. 
The schools that especially needed assistance 
were the elementary schools; and the normal 
schools were created with the definite purpose 
of furnishing teachers for the common schools, 

The normal schools of the Middle West have a 
somewhat different history. They were or- 
ganized practically at the same time as the 
state universities and colleges, and consequently 
did not find their field of service limited. While 
unquestionably it was conceived that their func- 
tion primarily was to serve the elementary 
schools, the situation in which they found them- 
selves drew them into a broader line of activity. 
The colleges and universities were not meeting 
the need for well prepared teachers for the high 
schools, and the normal schools were  cailed 
upon to help supply the demand, consequently 
without any predetermination on their part they 
extended their curricula of training into the 
secondary field, and as a result in the Middle 
West the normal schools from their beginning 
have trained a fair percentage of the teachers 
who have gone into the secondary schools. What 
has been true of the Middle West has been true 
largely of the West and South. 

At first the high schools did not demand col- 
lege graduation on the part of their teachers 
and even today outside of a few favored states 
the smaller high schools are quite barren of 
college graduates. But the standards gradually 
have become more exacting and the tendency on 
the nart cf normal schools has been to expand 
into teachers colleges to meet the changing 
situation. 

But this report would not accurately record 
the real facts if it represented that the normal 
schools have been passive and _ disinterested 
toward the proposition of their expansion into 
teachers colleges. Quite the contrary. For a 
quarter of a century the conviction has been 
gaining strength throughout normal school cir- 
cles that the best interests of American educa- 
tion demand that so far as possible and practica- 
ble normal schools should offer curricula on the 
senior college level. This conviction rests on 
good and substantial reasons. 

First, the schools of the future should demand 
on the part of the elementary school teacher 
more than two years of preparation beyond the 
high school. The modern elementary curriculunt 
is rich in intellectual, social and cultural material 
and cannot be administered as it should be by one 
who has not had broad and generous prepara- 
tion. The normal schools are finding it impos- 
sible to give in two years the solidity and 
breadth of training which the elementary 
teacher needs. Though all elementary school 
teachers, even in the best schools, may not for 
a long time be full college graduates it is be- 
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lieved that by holding up such graduation as an 
ideal more will be induced to keep up their 
growth after entering the profession and the 
teaching staff of our elementary schools will 
more and more be stimulated by the presence of 
college bred teachers. ‘Through , summer 
schools and extension courses teachers in ser- 
vice may without loss of time and with reason- 
able expense continue their study and a college 
degree offers a stimulating goal. The policy 
already established in some school systems of 
giving equal pay for equal preparation, no mat- 
ter what department the teacher may be in, will 
encourage elementary teachers to complete a 
college course. The normal schools must ex- 
tend their programs of study if they are to be 
factors in the movement for college trained 
teachers throughout the entire public school 
system. 

Another reason is the economic. A study of 
the teaching profession by Coffman put into 
definite form what everybody knew—that 
teachers are drawn largely from homes of limited 
economic resources. The present study reveals 
the fact that in the sixty-one institutions report- 
ing about fifty per cent. of the students are self- 
supporting wholly or to a great degree. It also 
indicates that, as a rule, a year of instruction in 
a normal school costs, to the student, not more 
than sixty per cent. as much as a year of in- 
struction at the university of the state in 
which the normal school is located. If America 
is to have well prepared teachers in her schools 
she must make it possible for the young men 
and women who are dependent on themselves 
for an education to get that education at a cost 
which they feel that they can meet. 

Again, the normal schools find it difficult, if 
not quite impossible, to sustain a faculty of a 
high degree of educational and _ profes- 
sional attainment with a _ course limited to 
two years. The extension of their program to 
four years and the accepting of college stan- 
dards relative to the school year and the hours 
of teaching would make it easier for the normal 
schools to attract to their faculties men and 
women of broad and productive scholarship. 

Then, too, the normal schools have felt the 
lack on the campus of what in college circles are 
called upper-classmen. Not all the benefit a 
student gets in college comes from teacher and 
classroom. There is an invaluable contribution 
made to the expanding mind ard character of 
the college youth through social contact with 
his fellows and there is also the subtle but po- 
tent influence of what we term atmosphere and 
tradition. An institution that keeps its students 
but two years, one-half of whom are every year 
new to the campus, cannot develop the _ tradi- 
tions, customs and atmosphere which many of 
us prize as the most helpful and educative and 
lasting influence of college life. 

It is not so long since the general public and 
a large number of persons engaged in education 


‘very complacently accepted the dictum that if a 
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teacher knew the subject matter he was to 
teach he could be trusted to teach acceptably. 
This opinion especially held in the field of the 
high school. Today in well informed circles 
this opinion is discredited. Educators well 
know and the general public is beginning to 
know that much of the financial and humam 
waste in the high school is due to the lack of 
professional education and training of high 
school teachers. Only those schools that have 
adequate professional courses of study and facil- 
ities for observation and for practice teaching 
should undertake the education of high school 
teachers. The liberal arts college, by its very 
name and nature, is not the institution to edu- 
cate teachers for any department of public edu- 
cation. By the same token, the teachers col- 
lege, by its very name and nature, is organized 
to render this public service. The dearth ot 
professionally educated) high school teachers 
makes it imperative that more normal schools 
lengthen their curricula to four years and take 
up the education of teachers for our secondary 
schools. 

Never before in the history of living men has 
the public been so aroused to the heeds of its 
schools as it was during the war. The threat- 
ened break-down of our educational system 
through the appalling lack of trained teachers 
was heralded over the land by daily press and 
periodical and from platform and pulpit. One 
of the iruits of that campaign is an awakening 
within the ranks of the teaching profession as 
well as without, which is demanding better 
teachers and more ample means for educating 
them. 

Another potent influence in the establishment 
of so many teachers colleges during the last 
five years is the tremendous increase in the 
number of graduates from our high schools and 
the consequent increase in attendance at our 
universities. A few years back the universities 
and the normal schools were to a certain extent 
competitors for students. That day apparently 
has gone by. The universities find themselves 
crowded and with no hope of increasing their 
capacity sufficiently to take care of the students 
who will knock annualiy at their doors. Con- 
sequently they are the more inclined to welcome 
the extension of the normal school -curriculum 
to four years, seeing in that measure a relief for 


their uudergraduate work and a means of - 


strengthening their graduate schools. 
ENROLLMENT-GRADUATES. 


It will probably be a surprise to many to learn 
that during the last ten years teachers colleges 
in the group reporting have conferred 6,440 
bachelor degrees and during the past five years 
4,409, and in 1920-21 1,228, and that in the cur- 
rent vear there are enrolled 12,061 students in 
the four-year courses. These figures bear con- 
vincing testimony to the service teachers col- 
leges are rendering in supplying college trained 
teachers to the school systems of the states. 
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SELLING THE SCHOOLS TO THE PUBLIC 


BY H. B. WILSON 


Superintendent, Berkeley, California 


[Read at Department of Superintendence.] 


Just as the successful merchant must interest 
and convince the public that it is desirable to 
spend money for his merchandise, so must those 
responsible for public education interest and 
convince the public that it is wise to spend the 
money needed for schools.. The church, the 
Christian associations, and all other social 
agencies which are dependent upon public ap- 
proval for their financial support face a similar 
problem. 

In opening a discussion of this topic, we need 
to remind ourselves of a few basic considera- 
tions. In the first place, schools are established 
and maintained by the public in our democracy 
in order to accomplish certain work for the chil- 
dren of the nation better than the public believes 
this work can be otherwise done. Secondly, 
they depend ultimately upon the will of the peo- 
ple for every detail of their development and 
maintenance. What type of service they shall 
render, how they shall be managed, and in what 
amounts they shall be financed must finally be 
decided by the people. Their approval or dis- 
approval on ail fundamental matters quickly reg- 
isters itself and if their wishes are not heeded de- 
cisive expression may be definitely expected at 
the poils. In light of these considerations it is 
evident that the public schools. of any age or 
locality express approximately the dominant 
convictions oi the people regarding what educa- 
tion should try to do and at what expense. Lead- 
ing the public to provide such schools as are 
necessary and to meet the costs thereof is there- 
fore a- problem in broad, fundamental, public 
salesmanship. 

The history of American education reveals 
that two problems which concern us in this dis- 
cussion have been constant problems. One con- 
cerns the quantity and types of education which 
the public shall provide, and the other the 
amount of money which must be expended to 
provide these desirable types of education. 
These problems are interdependent. The 
quantity and types of education which may be 
maintained are determined mainly by the total 
funds available for use. On the other hand, an 
appreciation on the part of the people of the 
children’s need of more education and of the 
varying types of education which are necessary 
to meet the needs and supply the serious short- 
comings in the people, releases more funds for 
the establishment and maintenance of schools. 

Since the money available controls what may 
be done, we are apt to think of our task in sales- 
manshio as merely a money-raising problem. To 
do so is to approach the problem backwards, 
with the resulting confusion that always follows 
inevitably from placing the cart before the horse. 
Merely securing the money needed is not mar- 


keting the schools to the people. This attack 
may succeed occasionally so far as just getting 
needed money is concerned. It is not, however, 
a satisfactory handling of the matter because it 
is not a fundamental procedure. As a matter of 
fact, constantly presenting the schools’ actual 
needs in a frank, honest, concrete fashion con- 
stitutes the real essence of selling the schools 
to the people. Any other procedure is clearly 
superficial and is therefore certain to prove in- 
effective more often than otherwise. 

From the above discussion, educational sales- 
manship must first devote itself to keeping 
clearly and constantly before the public the 
amount and kinds of education which are neces- 
sary to achieve the ends society expects of the 
public schools. The public has a right to expect 
this. If it is not done, it must not be blamed if 
it does not support the public schools as those 
responsible think it should. 

This task in salesmanship is a continuous one. 
It is necessarily so from at least four stand- 
points. First, the population whose support is 
needed gradually changes and new comers must 
be kept informed. This is especially true in 
rapidly growing centres of population. Often- 
times the latest citizens to come into a city or 
community are soon going to be numbered 
among the most influential people of the com- 
munity. They must have a chance to be in- 
formed of the views of the school administration 
in reference to the needs of the schools. 

Second, the needs which should be met in part 
through schools gradually change, requiring that 
the processes of education shall be continually 
readjusted to meet these changes. For example, 
physical education and recreation are now 
provided in larger measure than before in an ef- 
fort to meet through the public schools certain 
needs of the people with which we were but lit- 
tle concerned before the Great War. Likewise 
the schools are now responsible for ministering 
in many other ways to the physical vitality of 
children as they were not a few years ago. 

Third, the convictions of people as to what the 
schools should do change. As a result of the 
changed thinking of people, such subjects as 
music, manual training, home economics, which 
formerly were not provided, are now a part of 
the work of every modern school. They came 
in at first as a result of the agitation and de- 
mands of intelligent, progressive citizens and not 
through the initial efforts of educators. As the 
thinking of people changes and enlarges the 
plans of the administration responsible for the 
schools, the whole people should be advised that 
they may react intelligently in support of the 
school’s expanded responsibility. 

Fourth, ideas change in reference to how the 
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school may go about its work most successfully. 
‘The public must be kept informed of these 
changed procedures with reasons therefor. -It 
js now considered advisable to provide every 
school of any size with an assembly room, with 
work shops, with visual instruction materials, 
and soon. Since the provision of these facilities 
entails added expense, the whole public should 
be kept informed in reference to the basic rea- 
sons for such changes. 

In view of the foregoing basic considerations, 
the administration responsible for any system 
of schools must keep before the public certain 
major phases of the school program. Both costs 
and results secured must be presented. Other- 
wise the public is in no position to give willing 
and adequate financial support to the school 
program. A satisfied public is just as important 
in financing the public schools as are satisfied 
customers in the success of any business or com- 
mercial enterprise. 

What, then, are some of the major aspects of 
any public school system’s program about which 
the people must be kept informed and with 
which they must be in hearty accord? 

First, the values to society of good schools 
must be continually kept before the public. As 
education grows more complex and complete 
and as schools improve to meet life’s needs, new 


ways of stating these values so that they shall 


be inclusive and in the language of the latest 
thought must be found. 

it is highly important that the values of edu- 
cation be always presented fundamentally to the 
public. The people should become accustomed 


to think of education not in terms of mere mas-: 


tery on the part of children of the various sub- 
jects of study. Rather they should think of the 
contribution of the school through the teaching 
of subjects and related experiences to the physi- 
cal, moral, vocational, avocational, and citizen- 
ship efficiency of each child as a child and as a 
citizen. No opportunity for keeping before the 
public these large aims of the school should ga 
unused. Both in public addresses and in the 
tegular school publications, such as the courses 
of study and board of education reports, these 
fundamental undertakings of education should 
be cencretely impressed upon the public mind. 
Nothing will do more to dignify education and to 
ive it its rightful place of dominant importance 
in human affairs, thus enabling the public 
thoroughly to appreciate that no necessary price 
is too great to pay for the results which success- 
ful schools insure. 

An educational program which seeks eflec- 
tively to achieve such fundamental results makes 
a convincing appeal to every sane person as a 
Plain business proposition. The experiences of 
the war did much to convince all of the superior 
efficiency in any undertaking of an educated cit- 
izenship. This was evidenced first in the power 
of a highly trained but miseducated Germany to 
defy the world for four years. It was also seen 
in the success with which our own citizenry suc- 
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cessfully met every new and trying situation 
presented by the war. In consequence of this 
world-scale demonstration of the values of 
thorough education, we find our civic and fra- 
ternai organizations and our women’s clubs 
seriously concerned to aid the improvement of 
education as never before. They realize that 
progress in democracy, in civilization, and in 
human liberty all depend on the constant im- 
provement of our educational institutions, and 
they are intelligently aggressive to make them 
efficient. 

This general point of view must be borne out 
and supported in each community by concrete 
evidences that the schools are achieving the re- 
sults projected. The nation-wide practice of 
devoting a week annually to education will bring 
large dividends in terms of increased support 
for education if the opportunity is wisely, hon- 
estly, and generously improved. On such occa- 
sions, not only should desirable progress which 
is dependent upon education be emphasized, but 
the actual results produced by schools should be 
convincingly set forth. 

Second, the need and importance of the total 
organization and machinery of the public schools 
shculd be kept continually in the public mind. 
Otherwise the public fails to see the reasons for 
the changes and improvements which are con- 
stantly appearing in a progressive school sys- 
tem. Not understanding the need for such im- 
provements, they are objected to as expensive 
“frills.” The modern business man and woman 
progresses in business matters, reaching out for 
each new method or device which promises in- 
creased efficiency, such as the adding machine, 
the dictaphone, the modern filing system, and 
so on. Yet, many people who are progressive 
in their own business, if they are not kept in- 
formed of changed and improved procedures in 
education with the reasons therefor, condemn 
educational changes as fanciful and faddish. 

A few of the major items in the machinery of 
operating a modern school whose need should 
be understood by the public may be noted 
briefly. The need of adequate grounds for play 
and gardening must be borne out by the types of 
work done and the results secured. The rea- 
sons for providing other than mere _ standard 
schoolrooms of the conventional type must be 
evidenced in the profitable types of work and ex- 
perience provided the pupils and in the uses 
made of the school by the community. Only 
thus can the expense be justified for providing 
and maintaining libraries, work shops with tools 
for use in art, cooking, sewing, manual training, 
club rooms for community meetings, assembly 
rooms for various school and neighborhood pur- 
poses, lunch and rest rooms, gymnasia, and so on. 

Newer types of equipment must justify their 
existence by the sorts of work they are used in 
and by the results secured which would be im- 
possible otherwise. When so presented the pub- 
lic will readily understand the need of provid- 
ing movable furniture rather than fixed 
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schooi desks; ample supplies of supplementary 
and reference books; visual aids of all sorts such 
as maps, globes, reading and music charts, 
stereographs, lanterns, lantern slides, moving 
pictures; musical instruments such as pianos, 
victrolas, band and orchestra instruments, and 
so on. 

The need and service of the modern course of 
study with its many subjects and varied advan- 
tages must be understood. Unless it is, it does 
not stand justified in the public mind in contrast 
with the narrower curriculum of a generation 
ago. How it is demanded by the modern 
school’s effort to educate each child as com- 
pletely as possible for the varied duties of life in 
a complex civilization must be understood con- 
cretely. 

The service rendered by research departments 
in schools in promoting economy and efficiency 
must be understood that this addition to the mod- 
ern school system may be approved and sup- 
ported. Every progressive business man and 
woman knows the service which research 
agencies have rendered in their lines of work, 
but they are entitled to an explanation and dem- 
onstration of the service it renders in schools. 
How it aids in fixing proper standards, in judg- 
ing whether pupils’ attainments are satisfactory, 
in classifying children to promote better prog- 
ress, and through the doing of these and other 
valuable things insures better education for the 
children at less cost, should be made clear. 

The improved school service which is rendered 
by well trained, professionally minded, ade- 
quately paid teachers in contrast with the re- 
sults produced by mediocre teachers should be 
clearly demonstrated. The largest expense for 
good schools goes into the teaching staff. The 
higher the standards maintained in selecting 
this staft, the more expensive it is. That the in- 
creased results from securing such teachers far 
outweigh the costs should be made evident. 

The time limits fixed for this topic makes it im- 
possible to discuss in detail the ways and means 
of leading and guiding the public so that they are 
intelligently and wisely active in promoting the 
developinent and improvement of their schools 
and at the same time enthusiastic in meeting the 
costs for public education. Certain basic con- 
siderations in determining the methods that 
shouid be used have been indicated above, how- 
ever. For guidance as to detailed procedures, 
much good help is now available. Particular 
mention should be made of the excellent aid 
which may be found in Alexander’s “School 
Statistics and Publicity” and Alexander and 
Theisen’s “Publicity Campaigns for Better 
Schools.” 

Before passing from this phase of the topic 
in reference to how this work shall be gone 
about, tour lines of fundamental procedure 
should be mentioned which are desirable to em- 
ploy in working with the public. I shall note 
them in order of ascending importance. 

First, reasonable use should be made of ex- 
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pert opinion. The public mind in America js 
fairly well informed. It considers principles and 
policies, not merely the immediate and tangible. 
The complexities of modern business necessitate 
expert professional advice, so the people are 
trained through their business experiences read- 
ily to consider seriously the advice of the expert 
provided his positions are supported by common- 
sense considerations and tangible concrete evi- 
dence. The views and advice of experts in ref- 
erence to how to improve the public schools, 
should, therefore, be brought to the attention of 
the public. This may be done through public ad- 
dresses before civic, social, parent-teacher, and 
fraternai organizations, and through the public 
press. The public has a right to expect its 
school officials to keep them informed of new 
ideas and procedures which may lead to improved 
educational advantages for the children of the 
community. 

Second, successful practices in use which are 
not employed in the local schools and _ which 
promise improved educational advantages should 
be presented to the public. Visits to observe 
these practices should be arranged. Both school 
officials and interested citizens should visit. The 
results secured from such visits should be re- 
ported through the press and before meetings of 
all sorts. Photographs should be secured. With 
many types of work, exhibits may be arranged. 
“These exhibits serve corresponding ends in pre- 
paring the public mind for improving education 
that they serve in commercial lines in creating a 
demand on the part of the public for improved 
manufactured or other products. 

Third, large attention should be paid to pre- 
senting to the public the results their schools are 
securing. They should see their schools at 
work under normal conditions. Once or oftener 
annually, the results secured should be shown 
through an exhibit. The exhibit condenses the 
year’s work for the busy citizen and affords him 
a chance to study quickly the results his annual 
investment in education is helping to produce. 
Both the staple and newer lines of work should 
be shown. Features employing the children in 
action should be arranged. Statistical data 
shouid be presented graphically. Graphs to 
bring out progressive steps and improved re- 
sults covering a period of years render it easy 
to see whether progress has been made. Brief 
addresses interpreting whatthe exhibit shows 
help in getting its meaning understood. The ac- 
complishment of this result is greatly helped also 
by having in charge of every part of the exhibit 
both children, teachers, and parents who will 
take an interest in meeting visitors and in help- 
ing them to get the most possible from the ex- 
hibit. 

Fourth, much more extended co-operative re- 
lations with citizens who are interested in im- 
proving their community in all possible ways 
should be established by the schools than gen- 
erally obtains. This idea has been implied fre- 
quently in the. foregoing discussion. Advisory 
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and consultation committees should be estab- 
lished whenever their help may be _ honestly 
asked. These committees never fail to prove a 
real help in analyzing and enlarging the plans 
and policies under consideration. Further, it 
should be understood that the school administra- 
tion welcomes constructive suggestions and help 
from every source—mothers’ clubs, parent- 
teacher organizations, women’s clubs, and other 
civic, social, and fraternal organizations. If 
these co-operative relations are genuine and 
large use is made of them, the thinking, influ- 
ential people throughout the community have all 
coutributed to the development and shaping of 
every new policy and program before it is 
matured. The result is that when it is put into 
effect, or submitted to a vote, there is little 
doubt of its success. Not only may large groups 
of citizens, organized for co-operative effort, 
aid in raising money and in voting bonds; but in 
putting into effect better salaries for teachers, 
modernized school curricula and improved school 
facilities such as junior high schools, night 
schools, Americanization programs. The large 
results achieved through such efforts in many 
places attest the efficacy of these procedures in 
executing such measures. The writer’s expcri- 
ence with types of effort of this sort in Berkeley 
during the past four years warrants him in urg- 
ing upon you such ways of working. 

This discussion aims to emphasize throughout 
that the public schools in any community should 
be kept concretely and adequately before the 
people at all times with the object of having 
their plans and results clearly understood and 
enthusiastically supported. If these ends can he 
accomplished there should be fewer critical 
times in the development of any community’s 
school facilities. When enlarged programs with 
increased costs are put into effect they should 
come as a result of extended, serious, well-con- 
sidered thinking on the part of the whole pub- 
lic. Such changes should gradually evolve and 
shape themselves as a result of co-operative 
counsel rather than result from hasty, revival- 
istic efforts of a revolutionary type. 

That communities vary greatly in their sup- 
port of school programs is evident to even the 
casual observer. That the same community 
supports its schools better sometimes than at 
other times is equally apparent. 

In the main, the difference in communities and 
in the same community at different times is due, 
provided what the people are asked to support is 
wise and desirable, to the way it is presented to 
the people—to the chance they are given to 
know fully and fairly what they should do. 
American communities vary in wealth and there- 
fore in the types of programs they are able to 
Support. They also vary in types of people 
which predominate and in controlling interests. 


School programs should not, therefore, be uni- 
form nor will the expense bills be uniform. Ex- 
perience suggests strongly, however, that com- 
munities support programs which are sensible in 
plan and costs, provided school leaders give the 
people a fair chance to be convinced that the 
proposed program is a good one, The respon- 
sibility for the success or failure of any com- 
munity to put into effect a proper school pro- 
gram falls definitely, therefore, upon the school 
administration of the community. 

That more definite provision must be made by 
school officials for carrying the duties of leading 
community thinking and planning aright is be- 
coming increasingly evident. This arises out of 
greater costs for schools. It is also emphasized 
by the increasing complexity of modern educa- 
tion. 

When leadership in presenting school pro- 
grams and in securing financial support for them 
is so vital to community welfare, why is it not 
more adequately provided? The reasons urged 
are many, such as: “It takes time when there is 
none to spare because there are so many other 
things to do”; “We do not know how to do this 
work; there is no accepted technique which is 
sure to succeed”; “It costs money when there 
is not enough available now to meet the needs 
of the schools.” All of these state real difficul- 
ties; but each must be met and overcome. Time 
must be found to do the thing which is basic to 
all else. A little money must be spent to insure 
the raising of the greater amounts of money 
needed to finance the major efforts of the school. 
While there is no “fool-proof” technique of 
working, there is a good deal of help available as 
to how to proceed. Where it is lacking, com- 
mon sense and ingenuity must do the best they 
can, for the task must be done. 

Let me remind school boards and administra- 
tors every place that only those school pro- 
cedures and results can be sold permanently in 
any community or state which are actually 
worthy. Nor may school authorities expect to 
finance smoothly even the most worthy under- 
takings unless they have been presented to and 
kept hefore the public so that they know and are 
definitely convinced of their worth and genuine- 
ness. While the duties and responsibilities of 
school authorities are many, this task of leading 
the public in the understanding and support of 
the best school system which can be conceived 
for and financed by any community is a primary 
duty which no school administration may ne- 
glect. The discharge of this duty is an indis- 
pensable prerequisite to all other efforts and so 
must receive first attention if the progress and 
security of our public schools are to be main- 
tained in keeping with the progressive evolution 
of modern social, commercial, and political in- 
stitutions generally. 
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BETTER RURAL TEACHERS 


BY EDMUND CONAWAY > 


Sistersville, West Virginia 


Several states have awakened to the fact that 
the rural schools have not played the part that 
they should and are attempting to make them 
serve the community by putting them in charge 
of teachers trained for rural leadership. 

‘There should be a rural teaching profession 
and young men and women should have an op- 
portunity.to fit themselves for such a profes- 
sion. 

Sixty per cent. of the children in the United 
States live in the rural districts. Is it. fair, 
under a democratic government, to develop a 
system of education devoted mainly to urban 
schools? A short time ago I talked with a 
prominent county superintendent who told me 
he went to his state university for help in his 
work and that he was unable to find a single 
course dealing with his problems. A rural 
teacher should be a rural expert and should 
have the opportunity for fitting himself to be 
such. The state of Maine has done much 
toward making a rural teaching profession. 
Each year teachers throughout this common- 
wealth, upon the recommendation of their su- 
perintendent, are sent for special training at 
state expense. These trained rural leaders 


have been very much in demand at the best 


salaries. 

In the ccuntry there is far greater oppor- 
tunity for leadership and for giving service that 
is sorely needed at this time. The teacher of a 
rural school should have a better education than 
the teacher of the grades in a city since the 
work touches the life of the community more 
closely. 

In the country the teacher is the educational 
leader of the community and must solve her 
own problems. In doing this, initiative and self- 
reliance are developed. She will also have an 
excellent opportunity for working out projects 
dealirg with rural life which should be of much 
value to old and young. 

The teachers of a district are in a position to 
make a survey concerning the life of its people 
better than any other person. 

The country is the seed bed of our population 
and furnishes to a great extent the leadership 
for country and city. All things taken into 
consideration, the person reared in the country 
has greater opportunity for rural leadership 
than if he had been reared in the city. He is 
more familiar with the habits and customs of 
rural people. This knowledge, in addition to 
professional training in rural sociology, eco- 
nomics, and agriculture, gives him a great oppor- 
tunity to be of service to the farmer in solving 
his probiems. Before any teacher can give the 

teatest service to a community he will have to 
be an earnest believer in country life and will- 
ing to make sacrifices for its betterment. 


Before the rural schools serve the community 
to the extent they should it will be necessary 
for them to have expert supervision. In many 
communities the old, as well as the young, need 
to be educated and before this can be done it 
will be necessary to have a campaign of educa- 
tion under rural experts. 

A good teacher is one of the greatest assets 
to any community and when one is found he 
should be kept longer than one term, since the 
best work cannot be accomplished in that time. 
Petty politics ruins many communities, since 
good teachers do not care to remain where it is 
impossible to bring about the spirit of com- 
munity co-operation. 

Much money will have to be expended if 
tural children get the advantages of education 
equal to those of the city children. As long as 
we have the one-room rural school, education in 
the country will be expensive. 

The city child is automatically forced through 
the grades, while in the country ke often goes 
to school under difficult conditions. Therefore, 
it should be the duty of a state to pay teachers 
well who are especially trained for rural leader- 
ship. 

It is a crime against a state not to have medi- 
cal inspection in the rural schools. Statistics 
show that children of the country suffer to a 
greater extent from physical ailments than do 
children of the city. In many instances country 
children simply grow up and suffer from physi- 
cal defects that could often be remedied. The 
Army and Navy medical boards, during the 
World War, state that more than half the men 
turned down were rejected because of physical 
ailments that could have been remedied in 
ycuth and that the greater number of these 
were from the country. The health of future 
generations will depend, to a great extent, upon 
the training boys and girls receive concerning 
sanitation and the laws of health. Therefore, 
a great deal more attention should be given in 
our schools concerning these subjects. When 
teachers emphasize these things they will in- 
fluence home. conditions. 

Many parents do not know what is best for 
their children concerning their health and hap- 
piaess. Children of the country suffer a great 
deal from bad eyes, hearing, and teeth, and 
from adenoids and malnutrition. It is to be 
hoped that teachers of the rural schools will 
fight for medical inspection so that the youth of 
the rural! disiricts can develop into healthy mea 
and women. At the same time, should the 
farmer have a sick horse he would lose no time 
in sending for a veterinary. 

The country boy and girl should receive 4 
square deal and should be entitled to the same 
advantages ef health and education as the urban 
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chiid. In the city, when a child suffers from 
any physical defect he is at once given atten- 
tion. A state is at a great loss when it does 
not give the country boy and girl the same ad- 
vantages. 

The war taught us much concerning rural 
life and schools. Men in the army camps from 
the farm took less interest in play and did not 
excel in games demanding mental alertness to 
the extciit of city reared young men. For this 
reason our normal schools should give training 
in the teaching and supervision of games so 
that teachers will go into the country prepared 
to guide the youth in recreation and play for his 
best development. 

Child labor laws do not seem to have given 
any protection to country children. Many 
farmers are accustomed to keeping their chil- 


dren at hoitie fot work. Some action should be 
taken on the part of authorities to see that a 
parent does uot deprive his children of an edu- 
cation. What is needed in such communities 
is teachers who will endeavor to educate old as 
well as young. 

* One of the greatest benefits to any community 
is a good board of education. It is often diffi- 
cult to get the best men to serve as members 
and when they will not others often less cap- 
able are elected. Petty politics in rural boards 
often results in able teachers and supervisors 
leaving a community. It would be beneficial if 
all concerned members of rural boards could 
attend a mecting for at least one week each 
year in order to familiarize themselves along 
lines of public education. 


EDUCATION IN THE CABINET 


BY W. A. JESSUP 


President, Iowa State University 


CAN EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP BE SECURED 
THROUGH A SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 
IN THE CABINET? 

DIFFER AS TO MEANS. 


From the days when Washington, in his fare- 
well address, dwelt upon the necessity of an en- 
lightened public opinion as essential to our form 
of government, to the present popular voice of 
alarm relative to the nation of “sixth graders,” 
there has never been any serious note of dis- 
cord. All are agreed that we must have an 
educated electorate. It would be impossible to 
stage, under any circumstances, a serious debate 
on the question of the importance of education. 
The only possible opportunity for debate is cen- 
tred around a discussion of the means of ob- 
taining this common objective. 


EXPERIENCE VARIED. 


There have been wide variations in govern- 
mental machinery ranging from extreme local 
control, as exemplified in the district system in 
Massachusetts and [owa; highly centralized 
state control, as exemplified in New York; and 
federal control, as exemplified under the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes Act. Thus, we 
have tried local initiative, state control, and 
federal subsidy. Critics differ in their judgment 
as to the relative efficacy of the different plans. 

BEST METHOD NOT CLEAR. 

The state of Iowa with a highly decentralized 
System of public education with relatively little 
subsidy, with opportunities for tremendous 
initiative on the part of local communities, 
has been able to provide a_ school sys- 


tem that compares in efficiency, as fitedsured by 
financial support, buildings, equipment, . con- 
solidation, length of term, high school gradua- 
tion. Moreover, it is a necessity if we are to 
have a body of trained teachers with a profes- 
sional attitude toward their work. Especially 
is it important that we should have teachers col- 
leges in view of-the disposition of teachers in 
service to continue their education. Thousands 
of such teachers find the work offered by the 
teachers colleges during the summer session 
their greatest single opportunity for academic 
and professional advancement. 

The normal schools which advance to the 
rank of teachers colleges should take the name 
college. It is idle to ask what is in a name, for 
there is much in a name. In public thinking the 
term school is applied to an institution below 
college rank. The name college has an appeal 


which the name normal school does not have, - 


and so soon as a normal school is authorized to 
take up senior college work it should take the 
name indicative of its rank. 

The teachers colleges should address them- 
selves to the task of standardization. If they 
are to be colleges in name they should be col- 
leges in fact. This means that for the entrance 
requiremeits, student’s load, content of courses, 
academic preparation of faculty, faculty load, 
number of weeks’ teaching pér year, etc., they 
should square with college standards. Teachers 
colleges may never hope to have the respect 
and recognition of the colleges and universities 
and the public in general until this task of 
standardization is achieved. 


“I went to Palestine from Egypt by airplane in two hours. 


It took the children of Israel 


forty years to cover the distance.”—Press dispatch to the daily papers of America, 1918, 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS 


{Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


_ 385. The new student-made high school edi- 

‘tion of the Evening Gazette, Xenia, Ohio, re- 
‘cently helped interest patrons in a new building. 
‘The four high school pages were outside the 
regular edition. Photographs of board mem- 
bers in the old and new buildings were shown. 
“Xenia education needs ideal abode” and “Bet- 
ter buildings build better brains” are two slo- 
gans printed in the Central Hi Review. 

386. Various factors counting toward 
scholarship other than achievement are noted on 
the reports of Ansonia (Conn.) pupils, so par- 
ents can judge whether the grade is lowered by 
lack of effort, natural ability, or poorly prepared 
home work. The report marks scholarship, at- 
titude towards school work, character of pupil’s 
response in class as affected by home study, 
posture, delivery, articulation, etc., and attitude 
and deportment towards teachers and fellow 
students. Parents indicate the number of hours 
each week devoted to home study. Qualifying 
remarks such as “commendable,” “improving,” 
“unsatisfactory,” “lazy and indifferent,” “wastes 
time,” “capable of doing better work,” “home 
work poorly prepared,” “in danger of failing,” 
“inattentive,” “annoys others,” etc., give the par- 
ents a better idea of the pupil’s classroom work 
than any number or letter. Two hours per 
day is the minimum expected. The number of 
days present as well as the number of days ab- 
‘sent is indicated, to show by contrast the per- 
centage of time actually lost. For sample write 
Superintendent Richard C. Tobin, Ansonia, 
Conn. 

387, Understandable meaningful reports of 
standard tests are made to parents of pupils in 
the training school department of Central Mis- 
souri State Teachers College at Warrensburg, 
Mo., where George R. Crissman is superintend- 
ent. Each year two tests are given. Then the 
“educational status” of each pupil is diagnosed 
for the parents at a meeting called for that spec- 
jal purpose. In non-technical language parents 
are told about the meaning of each pupil’s score, 
of the standard score in the same grade and sub- 
ject, of the pupil’s per cent. above or below 
standard, and of the resulting “efficiency quo- 
tient” found by comparing what a student does 
with what his intelligence tests show he might 
do. In the local Star Journal the editor, Wallace 
Crossley, contrasts the child with an intelligence 
rating of 30 below standard who does work 
30 below standard with a child of superior 
intelligence who does work below standard for 
himself. The first child, he says, will develop 
into a strong, efficient and valuable citizen if he 
keeps on working up to his standard. ‘The sec- 
ond child, on the other hand, “is not growing and 
should “be considered a failure in school and 
gives poor promise of success in life.” The 


conclusion is “when parents understand these 
things they will not object to the truth.” Are 
you popularizing your reports to parents? 

388. A high spot from Huxley. Toward the 
end of a lifetime of trying to interest laymen in 
the fascinations and truths of science Thomas 
Huxiey decided that it was too’ hard. He 
worked without the help of radiophones and 
airplanes and museums of natural history. His 
were pioneer days. He decided to resign his 
lectureship, in fact wrote out his resignation, 
He left his letter on his desk while he went to 
give his lecture on the brain. It was a large 
audience. In it he picked out one woman who ~ 
gave such earnest and complimentary attention 
that he began to waver about resigning. He 
thought if in fifteen hundred pairs of eyes there 
was only one such expression of thirst for 
science it was worth any man’s lifetime to make 
the fight for popularizing science. He was 
pleased when she came up to speak to him and 
told her so. She said there was just one point in 
his thrilling lecture about the brain that she 
had not understood and that was “whether the 
cerebellum is in the inside or the outside of the 
skull.” Yet see how it has paid the rest of us 
that Huxley kept on. 

389. Practice teaching in high school is done 
by thirty seniors in Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 

390. No commercial certificate without 
actual banking experience is given by the Ber- 
lin, N. H., High School. Carl M. Bair, superin- 
tendent. 

391. Standardization tests in the teaching of 
civics have been formulated by Walter D. Cock- 
ing, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

392. A five-year co-operative high school is 
conducted at Dunkirk, N. Y., Fred R. Darling, 
superintendent. Boys who complete this course 
receive diploma and machinists’ papers. 

393. Teaching pupils to study is_ insisted 
upon as a minimum essential at the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York City, Dr. F. H. 
J. Paul, principal. They issue a book of regu- 
lations with practical suggestions to teachers; 
tor instance, withdraw assistance gradually as 
found less necessary; accommodate treatments 
to variations in pupils; require pupils to find for 
themselves the meanings of allusions and readily 
available references; require pupils to find ap- 
plications to subjects studied; encourage in- 
dividuality of pupils. Perhaps Dr. Paul will 
send you this booklet with its twenty-five 
practical suggestions to teachers. 

394. Live animals in the laboratory stimulate 
interest in science among pupils at Marshfield, 
Wis., Chester C. Newlun, superintendent. 

395. Every high school a beehive of industry 
rather than a filling station for information is a 
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forecast by Eugene R. Smith of the Park School, 
Baltimore, Md. Mr. Smith uses a number of 
interesting blanks for discovering the strong and 
weak points of pupils. He is being given a 
chance to try out his beehive idea in a second 
school neat Boston. Perhaps he will send you 
some of his blanks for marking children’s char- 
acteristics. 

396. Postcard talks to high school boys about 
their opportunities and obligations are issued 
periodically by President Henry L. Smith of 
Washington and Lee University. Have you 


494 


seen any? One of them was adopted by the 
rotary clubs of the country for their high school 
recruiting campaign. The time is coming when 
every up-to-date high school faculty will talk 
to elementary children and high school childfen 
in the same spirit and with the same vividness 
as these bulletins express. Perhaps you might 
get a sample copy by writing to President 
Smith at Lexington, Va. 

397. Parent-teacher work is taught in State 
Normal Training School at Oswego, N. Y., where 
N. H. Dearborn is director. 


= 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


A National Council for the Social Studies 
completed its organization in Chicago on Febru- 
ary 25. Its purpose is to lay the foundations 
for training democratic citizens; and its spon- 
sors believe that such training can result only 
from a carefully developed and adequately sup- 
ported system of teaching in the elementary 
and secondary schools. Its plan looks to pro- 
moting co-operation among those who are re- 
sponsible for such training, including at least 
the university departments which contribute 
knowledge of facts and principles to civic edu- 
cation; and the leading groups of educational 
lezders, such as principals, superintendents, and 
professors of education, who develop’ the 
methods of handling these facts. 

An advisory board was set up composed of 
representatives of (1) the five associations of 
scholars most nearly related to the purpose of 
the National Council,—historians, ecanomists, 
political scientists, sociologists, and geog- 
raphers; (2) the national organizations of edu- 
cational investigators and administrators— 
elementary and high school principals, teachers 
of education, normal school principals, and su- 
perintendents; and (3) regionary associations 
of teachers of history and civics. The function 
of this advisory board is to bring into the 
Nationai Council the points of view of the or- 
ganizations represented by its members and to 
insure a development of the social studies which 
will be in harmony with the best educational 
thought as well as based on the best present 
practice. 

The following officers were elected for the 
‘year 1922-1923: L. C. Marshall, professor of 
Economics in the University of, Chicago, presi- 
dent; Henry Johnson, professor of History in 
Teachers College, vice-president; Edgar Daw- 
son, professor of Government in Hunter Col- 
lege, secretary-treasurer; E. U. Rugg, Lincoln 
School, New York, assistant secretary. An 
executive committee, charged with the general 
direction of the policies of the association, will 


consist of the officers and the following 
elected members: C. A. Coulomb, district su- 
perintendent, Philadelphia; W. H. Hathaway, 
Riverside High School, Milwaukee; Bessie L. 
Pierce, lowa University High School. 

The first task the National Council is under- 
taking is the preparation of a Finding List of 
those experiments or undertakings in the teach- 
ing of the social studies which now give 
promise of being useful. This list will contain 
such exposition of the character and aims of 
these experiments as to make it possible for 
those working along parallel lines to discover 
each other and to co-operate more fully than 
would otherwise be probable. This expository 
material will have another purpose,—that of in- 
dicating outstanding differences of opinion and 
program in order that these differences may be 
systematically stated for purposes of analysis 
and discussion. 

To aid in the discovery and assessment of 
these experiments the National Council has in 
preparation a list of Key Men and Women who 
will be appointed in the various states to rep- 
resent the National Council in its efforts to col- 
lect useful information and then to give cur- 
rency to it. While this organization seems to 
represent all the elements out of which the best 
development of the social studies must proceed, 
the most useful work will be done only with the 
co-operation of teachers and investigators in all 
parts of the country to the end that lost motion 
and useless repetition may be eliminated and 
that mutually strengthening experiments may 
be pressed forward. 

Persons who are interested in the whole- 
some development of the social studies, whether 
teachers or others, and if teachers, whether 
teachers of the social subjects or of some other 
subject, are urged to communicate at the earli- 
est convenient moment with the secretary of 


the National Council, Edgar Dawson, 671 Park . 


avenue, New York City. 
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LATEST BESTS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


38. Circulating exhibits of best drawing 
work are used in school districts 43 and 44, 
Queens, New York City. Each teacher under the 
supervision of District Superintendent A. C. 
Perry, Jr., saves the best samples from each 
complete drawing exercise. At the close of the 
term a committee of two teachers select the 
best or best adapted for exhibition purposes. 
There are now four of these exhibits circulating 
for four different terms. Each school keeps it 
not more than three days, placing it in the cor- 
ridor or assembly room, passing it from room to 
room or sending one or more samples to each 
room. 

39. A banquet for new citizens is a practice 
in Logan, Utah. A headline reads: “Prominent 
citizens impress by object lessons principles of 
enlightened citizenship.” With the banquet 
are toasts and singing contests. At the last 
banquet several townsmen “well disguised as 
immigrants from Italy, France, Sweden and 
other European countries” were made ac- 
quainted with the glories of American citizen- 
ship in patriotic talks. In this case the new citi- 
zens are not immigrants but young people just 
becoming of age. The conclusion of the advice 
to young citizens was: “Remember ever that if 
vour government fails to fulfill the purpose for 
which it was created, it will be your fault.” 
(How should that advice be qualified?) 

40. Causes of imaccuracy are graded in 
Muskogee, Okla., where R. J. Tighe is superin- 
tendent. Just as the Boston School in the first 
installment of Latest Bests in Elementary Edu- 
cation grades childrer according to their ability 
and then marks each child according to his use 
of his own talents, so in Muskogee inaccuracies 
are graded according to their inexcusability. In 
a sheet to his teachers Superintendent Tighe 
savs that this method makes pupils make a note 
on their papers of the trouble they are likely to 
encounter in solving problems of the future. 
“With these difficulties definitely in mind, prob- 
lems are solved. Perhaps the very best 
feature of the work is the fact that children are 
made critical of their own work.” 

41. Farmers’ own testimony about consolida- 
tion is reported by Superintendent E. B. Hodges, 
New Hartford, Ia. He took the opinions of 
1,400 farmers “who have tried it.” He has also 
written a comparison of consolidated schools 
with one-room rural schools. He would ask 
school patrons to name three advantages of the 
consolidated system, three disadvantages; 
whether their children are more or less inter- 
ested in school work than before; whether the 
social life is better; whether children suffer from 
cold or inconvenience in transportation; 
whether parents take more interest; whether 
the play periods are as beneficial as before; 
whether the opportunities are better or poorer 
for learning music, writing and physical culture; 


when children leave home and when they re- 
turn; whether the teachers have improved; and 
whether they want to go back to the old way. 
Perhaps he would send you copies. 

42. Co-operation with the state penitentiary 
was obtained by a student of Cove, Ore. Chil- 
dren looked up figures on homicide, and dis- 
cussed reasons for and against capital punish- 
ment. From the penitentiary students were 
told that there were fewer murders during the 
five years when there was no capital punish- 
ment than in the five years before. The gen- 
eral statement is made that “where the extreme 
penalty has been abolished there is far less 
murder than in those states holding the same 
unrigid effect.” This penitentiary teacher says 
that it is “swift and sure justice through quick 
trials and long sentences to prison,” rather than 
severity of punishment which juries and courts 
will not enforce, that will decrease crime. 

43. The pupils’ attitude towards school work 
is marked by principals in Cove, Oregon. R. §. 
Dykstra is superintendent. Of unusual items, 
a few are these: Indolent; work is carelessly 
done; gives up too easily; shows improvement; 
appears not to try; seldom does well; capable of 
doing some better; work shows a falling off; 
discourteous at times; altruism good; restless; 
inattentive. 

44. School banking by children for children 
with a land office business by a school bank is 
reported from Berlin, N. H., Carl M. Bair, su- 
perintendent. In one recent month deposits 
exceeded $1,616. The high spot here is not 
merely in the amount but rather in the fact that 
the accounts are kept by members of the high 
school commercial class. See High School High 
Spots. All the schooi activities keep their ac- 
counts with this school bank. 

45. Exceptionally helpful course of study 
monographs are issued, one subject at a time. 
by the Berkeley, Cal., schools, H. B. Wilson, su- 
perintendent. The statement of the aims of a 
course of study, only 10c, is stimulating for 
teachers or parents. Other available subjects 
with prices are given because so many teachers 
and superintendents are working on new courses 
of study: Penmanship, 25c; Arithmetic, 80c; 
Nature Study, 75c; Geography, 85c; Home Eco- 
nomics, 40c. 

46. Why and how school costs increase is the 
subject of a recent mimeographed report by 
Fred S. Camp, superintendent at Stamford, 
Conn. Mr. Camp.issues several interim reports 
instead of just one long printed report. Perhaps 
he would send you a sample of his last compara- 
tive statement of costs. 

47. Practice teaching by college students is 
arranged in Oberlin, Ohio, Howard L. Rawdin, 
superintendent. Psychological tests are also 
given by Oberlin students. 

48. Automobile accidents were reduced by 2 
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Safety First campaign in Chester, Pa., Charles 
A. Waguer, superintendent. 

49. Extra credit for extra good work is given 
in the schools of Vermilion, S. D., John S. 
Bjornson, superintendent. This point system is 
extending rapidly. In the Colorado Agricul- 
tural College there is a point substraction for 
passing work of less than 70 per cent. grade. 
Ask President Lory how it works. 

50. Teaching English to foreigners at their 
homes has been worked out at Fort Dodge, la., 
L. H. Minkel, superintendent. This extension 
of Americanization work among foreign women 
is done by an $1,800 teacher. In that relatively 
smail city they also have evening recreation 
groups fer adults in three schools and evening 
instructors at seven playgrounds. Incidentally, 
the principals are given a course in standard 
tests during school hours. 

51. A community-and-school nurse works at 
Phoenixville, Pa. The schools pay part of her 
salary for health work in schools, Isaac Dough- 
ton, superintendent. 

52. Individual study of pupils by teachers in 
South St. Paul, Minn., has increased success in 
schooi work. Where pupils win double promo- 
tion they get special help in their other work, 
taking perhaps double time. In January 86 
per cent. were promoted, 6 per cent. double pro- 
moted. Teachers report that the national cur- 
rent history tests are thoroughly enjoyed by pu- 
vils as a “challenge.” Increased interest by 
teachers has led to an increased interest by pat- 
rons. The Commercial Club, for instance, gave a 


banquet to twenty-seven men recently examined 
for citizenship. 

53. Immediate study of words missed in 
spelling is tried out in Evanston, Ill, by Emeline 
Goodrow. First the spelling words are pro- 
nounced, the list corrected. Each pupil then 
studies the words he spelled wrong. Then the 
list is pronounced again and then it is found 
that nearly every pupil is right. Among gains 
from this method Miss Goodrow mentions 
five: Conservation of time for the good 
spellers; elimination of carelessness or thought- 
‘essness with results soon shown in essays and 
history papers; pupils’ time spent on only the 
words that need to be studied; class interest 
aroused with a spirit of friendly rivalry; the 
importance of perfect accuracy daily em- 
phasized. 

54. New geographies insisted upon by pupils 
was the result of better teaching methods in 
Meredith, N. H., William H. Buker, superintend- 
ent. These rural school pupils showed higher in 
tests than grade school pupils. After first tests 
in many cases pupils doubled their rating and 
the average for all schools was 50 per cent. 
higher after only six weeks. Mr. Buker says: 
“Only tests which encourage and not discourage 
pupils and teachers are worth while.” 

55. A home-made course of study was 
worked out by grade teachers and supervisors 
in Greeley, Colorado. Once in six weeks each 
teacher writes her high spots of accomplish- 
ment. Presumably, the supervisor checks up 
these high spot lists. 


WHO'S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


JOSEPH J. REILEY, superintendent, Ware, 
Mass., is following in the footsteps of a very il- 
lustrious predecessor of that town by being 
prominently mentioned for the best  superin- 
tendency in view in the state. He is certainly 
making good as well as making a good impres- 
sion. 

MABEL LEE COOPER, State Normal School, 
Memphis, Tennessee, is highly effective in pre- 
senting the scientific phases of Child Psychol- 
ugy. On the program of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, both 1921 and 1922, she had 
messages that were professionally profitable and 
personally popular. 

W. V. SINGER, supervisor of practice, New- 
ark, N. J., State Normal School, aims to prepare 
graduates to be artists rather than artisans. He 
is recasting the practice work of the seniors 
with a view to making it entirely clear that 
economic efficiency is a means to an end and not 
the end of preparation for His 
scheme is weli set forth for 
Teacher Preparation.” 

LOUIS WINN RAPEER, president of “Re- 
search University,” 20 Jackson place, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is gathering up his many and varied 
experiences and grouping them and _ his per- 


teaching. 
in “Suggestions 


sonality in an entirely new venture on a non- 
profit basis. It bears about the same relation- 
ship to the government as does the American 
Red Cross. Research University is the only co- 
operative university in the world. It is prob- 
ably, also, the only university that does not beg 
subsidies either from private or public persons 
or organizations. It solicits neither from the 
wealthy nor the politician. Thus it is freer “To 
Teach the Truth as They See It, for the God of 
Things as They Are.” 

LAUKA WOOLSEY LORD SCALES, dean 
of women, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, is one of the eminently success- 
ful leaders in the new craft of deanship of col- 
lege women, but she is also eminent in educa- 
tional scholarship, as her “Boys of the Ages” 
(Ginn and Company) demonstrates. It is one 
of the most notable contributions to children’s 
literature of the day. 

ANNETTE WYNNE, a New York City author 
who is greatly devoted to the teachers and their 
interests, has been highly honored by having her 
poem, “What Grew in Joan’s Garden,” placed 
in the corner stone of the statue of Jeanne 
d’Arc. The statue was presented by Mme Poli- 
feme, president of Le Lyceum. 
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HOME CANNING PLUS SAFE METHODS PLUS AN IN. 
TERESTED WOMAN EQUAL CASH PROFITS, HOME COM. 
FORTS AND A COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR DAUGHTER 


BY H, 


The following is a brief narrative or story of 
the Achievement of Mrs. Edith Hawley of Aga- 
wam, Mass., a member of the Home Canners’ 
Association of America, who has made and is 
making herself independent through the Home 
Canning Program. 

SHE CANS AND LOVES TO CAN 6,391 JARS 
ANNUALLY. 

Can she can? I should say she can can. 
6,391 cans in one season. The writer in a re- 
cent interview with Mrs. Edith M. Hawley of 
Agawam, Mass., said: “Mrs. Hawley, you evi- 
dently enjoy hard work. Anyone who will do 
as much canning as you have done and look as 
well preserved physically and be as pleasant 
about it must have found in this piece of kitchen 
work some unusually interesting things.” To 
this she answered: “Why, I just love it. I am 
not only engaged in a profitable business but I 
am having the time of my life doing just what 
I want to do. Quality home canning is one of 
the finest games I know how to play. Do I like 
it? Why, of course I do or I wouldn’t do it.” 
To this the writer answered: “Well, but think 
of the hard work, hot weather, steaming cans 
and kettles, the drudgery.” Mrs. Hawley, with 
a diamond sparkle in her eyes, responded: “Why, 
it is no harder than bargain hunting, football 
playing, sight-seeing, or any other thing that 
individuals seem to love to do. The fact is [ 
have made this my game of life and I am play- 
ing it with wonderful results, not only of enjoy- 
ment but of financial returns and comfort to 
myself and family. Three years ago | started 
canning for other people. At the end of the 
first season I had supplied twenty-two cus- 
tomers with 1,432 cans of products. My largest 
order was $61.85, and you ought to see how my 
business grew. 

“The very next season, or my second year, I 
canned 4,032 cans of products and in addition to 
this put up 1.298 glasses of jelly for thirty-three 
real customers. My largest order that year 
was $171.05. My third season, or last year, 
1921, I began canning on February 15 and 
closed my canning program on December 15. I 
supplied fifty-eight customers with their canned 
goods to meet their year’s family need. The 
largest order amounted to $332.20. My total 
output for the year was 6,391 cans of fruits, 
vegetables, and meats; and in addition to this 
I canned a little over 2,000 glasses of jellies, 
jams, and preserves. 

“Why, it is wonderfully interesting business 
and the fruit looks so beautiful when put up in 
these various glass containers, so true to nature 
in color that I almost think I am painting a real 


BENSON 


picture of art for some museum. During the 
past three years I have grown in interest and 
enthusiasm and more and more I realize that 
this canning of food products and marketing 
my canned goods is my life’s profession and not 
merely a side issue of my home-making and 
housekeeping program. Last year I had the 
pleasure of marshaling 114 different kinds of 
fruits, vegetables, meats, soups, etc., into air- 
tight containers and putting them into winter 
quarters and what a fine procession it was. My 
bookkeeping shows that I have made over 
$3,000 in cash, and this is going to bring added 
comfort, enjoyment, and education to the whole 
family. 

“Of course a great deal of the time I had to 
put in from ten to fourteen hours of time in 
order to do all the work, and I _ have not de- 
veloped my business so far yet that I can hire 
very much help. Some people pity me for 
working so hard. My advice to them is to for- 
get it. I need no pity. I am having a lot of 
fun and getting no more tired than a lot of 
women are who spend their time at many other 
less productive things. I am anxious to con- 
vince my friends and neighbors that a home- 
maker can just as well do two things at once 
and do them both well—run a home smoothly 
and efficiently and make a real salary besides. 

“During the past year I added two work 
rooms io my home. [ used two oil stoves with 
six burners going most of the time during the 
one canning season. I followed the one-period 
cold-pack method of canning, and while 
I am processing one pack of fruit products 
I am getting another set of jars ready, 
and filling them for the second stove. I like 
the oil stove because it is practical and eco- 
nomical fuel. My oil bill for the past year was 
$52.00. 

“Any woman can succeed with canning if she 
will use the right method, take a real live in- 
terest in the work, and be convinced that there 
is no more reason for getting tired putting up 
artistic, beautiful, food packs than it is to get 
tired from chasing around bargain hunting of 
moping around in an uninteresting room OF 
house wishing for excitement. My last year’s 
work lIcoks like a big year’s work, but it is no 
more than any able bodied woman can do if she 
has the will, the point of view, and the interest. I 
am hoping to increase my business for the next 
year, and already the orders are coming in for 
canned goods and I am sure that I will have @ 
profitable business.” 

Mrs. Hawley is a woman who never apolo 
gizes for being in working clothes and for bemg 
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found at work. Quite to the contrary. She 
beams with enthusiasm and with interest and 
proudly takes her visitors to her rows of canned 
food products with the result that the most dis- 
interested visitor leaves the place with not only 
enthusiasm but usually with a box full of canned 
goods. Mrs. Hawley is a business woman and 
_a successful saleslady. She knows how to-cut 
out waste steps, organizing her business so that 
she gets many jars filled with the minimum 
of labor and steps. She eliminates the mussing 
and fussing so characteristic of the canning 
room and the kitchen. She likes to get out and 
show her focd products and take orders and her 
results indicate that she is a good saleslady, that 
she believes in herself and her product and in 
the desire of the public to want to use her prod- 
ucts. 

Her daughter has been a member of the can- 
ning club for a number of years and is now as- 
sisting her in her business venture. Next year 
the daughter wil! go to college on money earned 
by Mrs. Hawley and family in their wonderfully 
interesting canning program. 


You have all read the story of the pin money 
pickle woman of Richmond, Va., and how she 
increased her business from year to year until 
she became a national figure and her product, 
-under the label, “Pin Money Pickle,” became 2 
by-word in every household. 

The canning season will soon approach and 
there are many women and girls in every com- 
munity who are handicapped in every way be- 
cause of lack of funds. Mrs. Hawley has shown 
us the way and there is no reason why any 
woman or girl cannot undertake a similar piece 
of work and make a success of it. You can 
secure help and advice from any of the follow- 
ing sources: The State Agricultural College, the 
County Farm Bureau, the Junior Achievement 
Bureau of 168 Bridge street, Springfield, Mass. ; 
the United States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C.; and practically all the manu- 
facturers of canners, glass jars, tin cans, sealers, 


_ rubber rings, etc., maintain some kind of help- 


ful service for those who seek information on 
canning and the marketing of canned 
goods. 


a 


REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 

SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS IN WEST HART- 
FORD, CONN. 

Superintendent W. H. Hall begins his twenr- 
ty-fifth year of service with an eloquent plea for 
more adequate accommodations for the boys and 
girls under his care. He shows by statistics 
the rapid growth of the schools for the last five 
years and urges the necessity for a new High 
School building and two Junior High Schools. 
In 1900 there were 648 pupils in the schools; 
now there are 1,767 registered. The schools are 
crowded, classes are housed in outside rooms, 
and the high school has to resort to double ses- 
sions. 

In spite of this the teachers have shown a 
hearty and loyal spirit of co-cperation, and 
special lines of work, such as drawing, domestic 
science, physical training and special class work 
have been carried on as well as circumstances 
would permit. 


A TROUBLE BUREAU FOR NEW CITIZENS (Web- 
ster, Mass. 

If Massachusetts has specialized in any par- 
ticular educational line the past year it has been 
in Americanization. State Supervisor John J. 
Mahoney and his corps of enthusiastic directors 
have organized the whole state into a sym- 
pathetic effort to be of the greatest possible 
service to the thousands of new Pilgrims who 
have landed on the bleak New Englard shores 
im recent years. 

In the town of Webster Director Ethel Grady 
is at the High School every Monday evening 
from seven to nine o’clock to aid in making out 
Naturalization papers. During 1921 four ex- 


suldiers were assisted in getting their papers; 
sixty aliens were aided in obtaining first papers ; 
seventy-two declarants applied for assist- 
ance in sending to Washington for their Cer- 
tificates of Arrival. Many questions have been 
answered in regard to naturalization. 

Two teacher-training courses have been con- 
ducted by the Massachusetts Department of 
Education. 

THE SCHOOLS OF GREENFIELD, MASS. 

This has been a progressive year in this his- 
toric town, as shown both by the superintend- 
ent’s report and by the reports sent to the 
Teachers’ Federation. 

Superintendent Winthrop Abbott again shows 
his professional spirit by urging that an educa- 
tional survey be made in order that the needs 
of the schools may be better known and the 
remedies suggested. In this he is upheld by the 
schoo! committee, who also endorse a ten-year 
building program. 

Salaries have been increased and teachers. 
taking summer courses are reimbursed to the 
amount of fifty dollars. 

We are particularly interested in the report of 
Miss Jennie Walsh, the school nurse. In spite 
of the handicaps of distance and lack of ade- 
quate trans; ortation (why can’t every school 
nurse have a Ford?) she has made nearly three 
hundred home visits, supervised twenty-seven 
tonsil operations, obtained tuberculosis care for 
eight children needing it, looked after the cloth- 
ing needs of her children, had their teeth cleaned 
with the co-operation of the Colgate Company, 
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and has visited each school at least once in two 
weeks. 

Dr. O’Brien has continued and enlarged his 
splendid dental clinic and the other departments 
of the school system have been equally progres- 
Sive. 


“R. L. S. ITS FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY” 


We take many of the best things in education 
for granted. The Riverside Literature Series 
*has so long been a source of reference for stu- 
-dents of English that we have never thought of 
a time when it was not available. In his little 
‘brochure just issued Professor Claude M. 
‘Feuess of Phillips Academy tells us of its birth 
and development. It was the idea of Horace 
Scudder, author of the “Bodley Books,” and in 
1882 literary adviser to Houghton Mifflin Com- 
‘pany of the Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

We were just closing in the United States a 
‘golden era of our literature. In the works of 
Irving, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Emerson and 
other famous men we had acquired a literary 
spirit of our very own. Yet the schools of our 
‘country offered only meagre instruction in the 
writings of these men. The small amount of 
English teaching in the common schools was 
casual and unsystematic, consisting of “Readers” 
made up of fragmentary selections from popular 
writers. Mr. Scudder substituted for these 
readers a full course in reading, from the great 
American authors in low priced editions for the 
American young people. Longfellow’s “Evan- 
geline” was the first to be issued and after forty 
years it still has the largest annual circulation. 

The 450 separate volumes of the series make 
a complete library of the best in American liter- 
ature.. The annual circulation is over a million 
copies. 

DERRY, N. H. SCHOOL FINANCE 

Derry is spending less per pupil on its pupils 
‘than any other town of its size in the state ac- 
cording to the report of Superintendent Carl 
‘Cotton. It spends $41.00 per pupil while Exeter 
spends $49.00; Milford, $52.00; Hanover, $69.00; 
Franklin, $56.00; Gorham, $65.00; and Somers- 
worth, $68.00. 

In spite of this all the up-to-the-minute edu- 
cational work is carried on as far as the limited 
resources will allow. A junior high school is 
‘maintained, mental ability tests have been given 
and school nurse work continued. Superintend- 
ent Cotton’s requests are very modest. He 
only asks for three more teachers, a teacher for 


manual training, cooking and sewing, and a 
special teacher for backward children. 
—o— 
“PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION” IN CONCORD, 
MASS. 


Concord is what a well-known educator calls 
-a “favored town.” Her citizens are well-to-do, 
they can give-their children the best there is 
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educationally and ever since the “Battle at the 
Bridge” they have maintained the true patriotic 
spirit that makes good citizens. 

Superintendent Wells A. Hall reports that of 
the list of progressive things enumerated in so- 
called “progressive education” none of proven 
value are found missing in the schools of Con- 
cord. Education is no longer a process of 
teaching subjects; it is a process of teaching 
young people how to live successful lives, and 
in that process the subjects taught are only a 
means to an end. 

Standard and intelligence tests show the chil- 
dren of Concord to have equalled or excelled the 
standard set; “retardation” and “promotion” 
have a standard of over ninety per cent. Over 
30 per cent. of the pupils are in the high school, 
while the per capita cost compares favorably 
with other towns in the same class. 

WESTFIELD, MASS. NORMAL SCHOOL 

This is the second oldest normal school in 
America. It was established in 1839. Since 
the first formal graduation in 1855, 3,099 stu- 
dents have graduated. Westfield is situated 
within short’electric car rides of Springfield, 
Holyoke and Northampton so that pupils from 
those places may live at home. It is a “fair 
green country town” so that facilities for 
healthful exercise and for outdoor study of 
geography and natural science are abundant. 
The library has a working collection of 6,000 
well selected books. Probably no school build- 
ing in the state has a more complete equipment 
for the preparation of teachers. 


RE-ORGANIZATION OF CONCORD, N. H. SCHOOLS 


Superintendent L. J. Randlett was sustained 
in his plan for the reorganization of the Con- 
cord schools by a vote of the citizens at the an- 
nual school meeting. The school board 3s 
unanimously behind the superintendent in his 
plan to have two years kindergarten work from 
four to six, six years of elementary work from 
six to twelve, junior high work during the 
adolescent period from twelve to fifteen and 
senior high work with advanced courses to 


prepare the pupil for choice of his life work. 


ARBOR AND BIRD DAYS (illinois) 


Every year Superintendent Francis G. Blair 
of Illinois sends out a pamphlet containing plays, 
poems and exercises for the observaticn of arbor 
and bird days. This year’s book contains many 
new features. “Booming Down the Canyon” 
is a vivid record in verse of the fatal result of 
“Tust a few live coals” left by campers. The 
articles on trees, birds and insects are well 
chosen: a list of native trees and shrubs is 
given, as well as_ illustrations of native wild 
flowers. A list of motion picture films and 
lantern slides and a list of Victrola records of 
bird songs close the pamphlet. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


“FOURTEEN POINTS” FOR TEACHERS. 


BY PAUL DILLINGHAM 
Superintendent of Schools, Litchfield, Conn. 

1. Your school is good only in so far as it is growing 
better every day. 

2. Remember that you are teaching children, not sub- 
jects. 

3. Be more of a guide and leader than taskmaster. 

4 Don’t be a supplement to the textbook, make the 
textbook a supplement to you. 

5. It is more important to get pupils to like a subject 
than to learn facts. 

6. Anticipate the situation. Most disciplinary troubles 
arise through the lack of foresight on the part of 

the teacher. 

7. Have your work for the day planned in detail. 

8. Keep things moving; avoid drag. 

9. Grammar should be taught by use, not by the yard. 

0. Make every subject a lesson in good English. 

11. Develop community spirit in your pupils by being a 
community leader yourself. 

12. If you are using some device or method that brings 
results, pass it along. 

13. Keep the public informed of what your school is do- 
ing. This is an age of advertising and the schools 
are no exception. 

14. Enthusiasm is contagious. Be enthusiastic. 

- 
AVERAGE WEIGHT AS AN IDEAL. 


BY HENRY S. CURTIS, PH. D, 
Oberlin, Ohio 

The height, weight, age standard has been derived from 
weighing and measuring many thousands of children in 
the different American cities. The tables most commonly 
used are by Dr. Thomas Wood of Columbia University, 
who summarized the results of the different studies. The 
children measured were many of them children of for- 
ign parents, many of whom were of slight stature and 
inferior weight. It would seem that the resulting figures 
should be too low for an American community. 

Behind all nutrition work there is the theory of an ideal 
Proportion or ratio between height and weight. The 
Greeks had two such standards, Apollo and Hercules. 
Doubtless in adult life the ideal proportion for a mason or 
blacksmith would be different from those for a tailor or 
barber. There should be some variation according to 
trade. So far as beauty and physical efficiency is con- 
cerned there is doubtless an ideal ratio between height and 
weight, but :t does not follow that this must be the aver- 
age. It is almost certain that each individual optimum 
will vary more or less from this. There are 
manifest objections to the value of any such standard. 
An average that is made up from good and bad cases will 
always be too low for an ideal, and may represent condi- 
‘tions that are abnormal. 


Now’s the time to swat the fly, 
Knock him hard, both hip and thigh! 
Smite him! Smash him! Squash him! WHY? 
To head off MILLIONS next July! 
—West Fairlee, Vt. 


OUT OF SIGHT, ANYWAY. 


Mother—“Wash your hands before you go to school, 
Jimmie.” 


Jimmie—“What’s the use? I’m not. one of those 
kids who are always raising them.”—London Answers. 


CONCERNING CATS. 
Some people think that only those persons who belong 


.to a Humane Society are expected to report cases of 


cruelty to animals which they see or know about. This 
is a mistake. Those who are not members, as well as 
those who are, should notify the nearest humane agent or 
police officer when they know of the abuse or suffering 
of any animal. Alk communications are confidential. 

Cats that are about a neighborhood in the night are a 
great disturbance to light sleepers or persons who are ill. 
They are in danger of being attacked by dogs, and in the 
early morning they may catch the birds that are getting 
breakfast for their young. No one should keep a cat who 
is not willing to take some trouble to have it well cared 
for. 

People who go away in the summer and leave their cats 
to suffer are guilty of great cruelty. A cat that has 
once had a home is quite unfit to take care of itself. It 
will suffer and perhaps die from hunger, thirst and loneli- 
ness. There is a law against abandoning animals, and 
the people who do this should be reported for breaking 
a law. 

A starved cat does not make a good mouser. Feed 
your cat well, give it fresh water often. 

Do not put a ribbon or a collar on your cat’s neck, 
Cats have been caught on fences, bushes and limbs of 
trees by these collars and have not been able to free them- 
selves. They have been known to strangle to death. 


Much needless suffering would be prevented if but one 


of every litter of kittens were left to live, for it is hard 
to find good homes for them. Save one male kitten for 
the mother cat, otherwise she may suffer. 

Cats are intelligent and affectionate and respond quickly 
‘to kind treatment. They care more for persons who are 
kind to them than for their homes.—Humane Education. 

WHAT IS A GOGD TEACHER WORTH? 

Teaching is a ministry. Education is a great pub- 
lic benefit and we should stand up and say it. Civili- 
zation depends upon the schools. 

The teacher is the fundamental factor in the work 
of education, and as such should be given the proper 
treatment. The schools depend more than anything 
else upon the status of the teacher. We can't make 
schools without teachers who have health, vision, and 
outlook, and who mean to stay in the profession 
permanently. 

When a school committee thinks of a teacher as a 
machine working at such and sugh a rate per day qr 
per hour, it has taken a mistaken and very dangerous 
view of the work of the teacher. 

We need organization. Scattered individuals will 
noi get anything. Make demands in the name of the 
profession and not in the name of ourselves. 

To make education genuine is to save this country.— 
Dr. Henry W. Holmes, Harvard University. 

American school children in the school year of 1920- 
1921 saved and deposited in banks more than $4,000,000, 
as compared with $2,800,000 in the preceding year, the 
number of depositors rising from 462,000 to 802,000. 

Free advice on the teaching of citizenship and allied 
schoolroom problems or on Americanization work with 
foreign children or adults will be sent on application to 
Etta V. Leighton, National Security League, 17 East 49th 
street, New York City. 
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BOOK TABLE 


HELLENIC HISTORY. By George Willis Botsford. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 520 pp. 

Most teachers of history remember with what delight 
the Botsford histories of the Ancient World were hailed 
when they first came upon the market. Their freshness, 
their logical arrangement, their modern spirit, the good 
taste of their illustrations and general make-up—these 
things all contributed to their appeal; but it is perhaps 
safe to say that the chief charm of the Botsford books 
lay in the fact that they made the reader see history as the 
story of development of a people, not merely as a cata- 
logue of names, dates, and map-changes. The aim of his- 
tory, the author believed, was to explain the present; for 
a considerable period his was one of a very few voices 
crying this (at that time) heretical belief. Now all pro- 
gressive historians have adopted the same viewpoint that 
Botsford exemplified in his “History of Greece,” “His- 
tory of Rome,” and “History of the Ancient World” in 
that pioneer era. 

The present book appears posthumously, under the edi- 
torship of Jay Barrett Botsford. It is a sumptuous 
volume, containing a rather full treatment of Greek 
civilization, particularly of those phases that have in- 
fluenced the civilization of today. Emphasis is laid pri- 
marily on political evolution, but cultural development is 
treated—rightly—as an inherent part of the field. Art, 
letters, science, philosophy, all are duly discussed in 
proper proportion. Each chapter has useful bibliographi- 
cal references. Fine maps and illustrations and a full 
index are provided. Intended to serve as a textbook in 
college courses in Greek history, it would not be surpris- 
ing if the present wholesome interest in the story of the 
past should lead many readers neither now nor ever in 
college to investigate this exceptionally interesting book. 
Once opened, it must be finished. 


NEW PRIMER AND NEW FIRST READER OF 
THE HORACE MANN SERIES. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

The authors and publishers have met the demand for 
new and varied material in story form by adding these 
two books to their series. 

Many of the stories are cumulative; most of them are 
original, all have literary value. They are composed of 
short incidents which form convenient lesson units. Al- 
though the material is presented in story form there has 
been no change in the Horace Mann Method. 

JENNIE CASSADAY OF LOUISVILLE. By Mrs. 
Fannie Cassaday Duncan. Published by the Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Virginia. 
Mrs. Fannie Cassaday Duncan has told the remarkable 

story of her invalid sister, Jennie Cassaday of Louisville, 
Kentucky, a most remarkable life of service for human- 
ity, wonderfully told by sister. A terrible accident took 
Jennie Cassaday, a lovely girl, out of public activities 
and made her an intense sufferer for life, but she was a 
blessing beyond expression to Louisville and to the world 
beyond. She had as ardent personal friends Lady Henry 
Somerset, Frances E, Willard, Lew Wallace, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Henry Watterson and a multitude of other very 
noble men and women. On her sick bed she planned and 
directed many missions, such as her famous Flower Mis- 
sion. Such was the appreciation of the public that great 
paraders were rented to pass her residence that she might 
enjoy it, and the school children have erected a modest 
monument above her grave. All this and more is told Sy 
her sister in “Jennie Cassaday of Louisville.” 


‘ 


GIVE ME THE YOUNG. By Edmond Holmes. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
This delightfully written book by an eminent British 

writer is the best study that has come to our desk of the 

world’s future through the possible education of the chil- 
dren and youth of today. 

Without a trace of pessimism Edmond Holmes presents 
the effect of the war upon civilization more emphatically 
than we have seen it done elsewhere. He says: “Never 
within the memory of man was the standard of duty 
lower than it is today. Never was the law of the land 
less respected. Never were solemn engagements less bind- 
ing. Never was dishonesty rifer. Never was the ‘mania 
for owning things’ more obtrusive. Never was the 
pursuit of pleasure more absorbing. Never was sexual 
morality lower. Never was anger more violent. Never 
was hatred more malignant.” The whole point of Edmond 
Holmes’s recital of things as they are is to lay the foun- 
dation for his educational philosophy that the whole world 
needs to be rebuilt, and can only be rebuilt by children and 
youth. 

It is as wholesome a book as we have read regarding 
the present crisis. It is frankness without crankiness. It 
is fearless without being cheerless. It is hopefully help- 
ful and helpfully hopeful. By this it must not be assumed 
that Edmond Holmes disturbs no one’s peace of mind. 
Take almost any group of paragraphs by themselves and 
one will be easily distressed, but read to the finish we 
think the effect will be reassuring. 

When Edmond Holmes says that “official Christianity 
has conspicuously failed to evangelize Christendom and 
has too often been traitorously false to the spiritual ideal 
which is at the heart of its creed,” etc., he is disconcerting 
to say the least, but as he exalts “the spiritual element in 
Christianity” one feels quite different. There is much the 
same disturbance of traditional comfort when he says that 
the teaching of Political Economy has tended “to intensify 
selfishness and promote discussion and strife,” but as one 
follows him to the end he has a new security in faith in 
the new world stability. He rises above all incidental 
criticism, and says that education must give judicious guid- 
ance through which “interest in work and joy in working 
will take the place of, distaste for work, the unwilling 
obedience, the perfunctory discharge of duties, which ‘the 
dogmatic, dictatorial, disciplinary type of education has al- 
ways tended to produce. . . . The need for religion has 
never been so urgent as today. . . . Religion and religion 
alone can save us.” 

No one has lifted education to greater heights than does 
Edmond Holmes in this remarkable discussion of the 
present malady and the remedy for all industrial, social 
and civic ills of the world. He hasn’t America in mind 
at all, but no one can read it without having America im 
mind all the time. 


> 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Children and Childhood.” By N. Niemeyer. Oxford, 
Eneland: Clarendon Press. 

“The Superintendent’s Guide for 1922.” By Harry 
Fdwards Bartow. Price. 60 cents net. Philadelphia: 
The American Sunday School Union. ~ 

“Publicity Campaigns for Better School Support. 
By Carter Alexander. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Com- 
panv. 

“The World Remapped.” By Baxter Blair. Chicago: 
Denover-Geppert Company. 

“Fundamentals of Fducation.” By Boyd H. Bode. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Rest Short Stories of 1921 and Year Rook of the 
American Short Story.” Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. 
Boston: Small. Maynard and Company. 

“Brazilian Tales.’ Translated from the Portuguese bY 
Isaac Goldbere.—“Famous Stories from Foreign Coun- 
tries.” Translated by Edna Worthley Underwood, Bos- 
ton: Four Seas Company. 
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Prang Tempera Colors— 


the perfect medium for school 
design work 


SINCE design work has taken such an 
important place in school art courses, 
Prang Tempera Colors have come into 
wide use. 


Made of the finest’ materials, they give 
tich, velvety effects in intensely brilliant 
tones, and may be applied without danger 
of clouding or glazing. 


Their popularity among art teachers 
and students alike is due largely to these 
things : 


To their subtle differences in color tones; 


To their capacity for remaining inti- 
mately mixed, both while in use and while 
standing unused from one day to another; 


To their adaptability for use on paper, 
cardboard, wood, modeling clay and a 
variety of other surfaces; - 


To the fact that they will not crack nor 
mold or mildew. 


Made in the largest and most thoroughly 
equipped factories of their kind in the 
world, Prang Tempera Colors are products 
of an unsurpassed manufacturing skill. 
They may be obtained in opaque glass jars 
and in tubes, the full palette of colors giving 
all the elasticity needed for the finest work. 


Tee AMERICAN CRAYOR COMPANY 


SANDUSKY: - - YoRK 


“The amount of material is fine and would 
require hours of work for a busy teacher 
to put in suitable form for presentation | 
in the classroom” said a high school 
teacher in commenting on 


Looseleaf Current Events 


issued weekly by the Institute for Public 
Service, which is editing the high spot de- 
partment for the Journal of Education. 


Looseleaf Current Events gives teachers 
and classes in readily usable form 
1. 
2. 


An organized lesson each week 


The gist of important topics in con- 
densed form 


3. Questions for discussion and study 
4. A means of frequent review 


130 schools adopted them for class use in 


the first two weeks. Many teachers are 
enthusiastic about them. 


Write for sample copies 
LOOSELBAF CURRENT EVENTS 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 


I am interested in current events. 


Send sample of 
Looseleaf Current Events. 


Name 


Address 


TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 


Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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500 
-EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


department is open to contribu- 
one from anyone connected with 
ools or schoo] events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
et school work or schoo] adminis- 
ation are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


MAY 
2-3-4: Bighth Annual Cenference of 
Superintendents of Schools at Fra- 
mingham Normal School. 


JULY. . 
3-9: National Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 
NOVEMBER 

Celorado Education Association. H. 

. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 

7-10: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. e 


9-11: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. Professor Har-. 
old J. Stonier of the University of 
Southern California, College of Com- 
merce, has been appointed director of 
the newly created Extension Division 


OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 


Penmanship 1s still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 


provided with individual copies of our manual. 


OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 


plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS United States. and 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


business and social life. 


their services are still free to all 


when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
writing, which becomes a big asset in schvol, 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as 


of the writer and the time of the reader. 


Palmer Meth 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


plain as print. Thus, it conserves the time 
Penmanship compels healthful 


al) in Palmer Method Penmanship are attractin 
PALMER METHOD SPELLERS more and more the attention of modern one 
cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place,New YorkCity. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


ment. Please send 


sets. So it goes. 


CLEMATIS 
for sar 4th grades 


THE ARLO PLAN 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


The small orders we gave last year proved an excellent invest- 
us the following. e 
(Signed) W. H. Hand, Superintendent of Schools. 
This is the customary progress. A supervisor tries a set or 
two. Later other trial sets are ordered. Then the schools are all 
equipped. Lastly other towns in that neighborhood send for trial 


ARLO ANITA 
for 4th or 5th grades 
Cents 55 Cents 65 Cents 
By Bertua B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


for 5th or 6th grades 


For the woman of today 


The modern woman wants the security 
of financial independence. She wants 
to do a significant work in the world. 
And yet it is very seldom that women, 
even after years of service, are allowed 
to earn $5,000 a year. 


A FREE Intensive Training 


We must have intelligent, 
perience is not necessary. We are ing 

train the right kind of beginners with a short, 
free course in salesmanship that will be the 
equivalent of six months’ experience. If you 
are the woman we are looking for, we are will- 
ing to equip you with a training that will 
assure you success. Women who satisfac- 


000 the 


This is a remarkable opportunity to engage 
in a significant work. 

The House of Compton regularly em- 
ploys over 300 women in the educa- 
tional field, each of whom earns at 
least $200 a month, and a number of 
them make more than $5,000 a year. 
The extraordinary expansion of our business 
makes it necessary that we add to our force 
100 women who have had some ‘teaching ex- 
perience. Some of these positions are perma- 
nent, and others are for summer work only. 


Qualifications 
You must have had a high school education 
or its equivalent, you must be willing to travel 
extensively, you must be between and 40 
years of age ar“ in good health. 
Write Dept 4-£. for details of this opportu- 
nity, yvur qualifications. 


F. E. COMPTON COMPANY, Garland Building, Chicago 
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of the University, with appointment 
to take effect in May o1 this year. 
The new department will consolidate 
the various extension activities which 
have hitherto been operating under 
the several colleges of the university, 
_ SAN DIEGO. Max Levy, a prom. 
inent architect of Philadelphia, 
says of this city: “San Diego is better 
equipped with schools, particularly 
high schools, than many eastern cities. 
of much greater population. You 
have one of the lowest tax rates, 
proportionately, of any city in the 
United States and you get more for 
it than they do.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEWTON. Francis L. Bacon, now 
principal of the Meriden, Conn., High 
School, has been elected principal of 
the Newton High School, and will 
assume his duties next fall, 

Mr. Bacon was born in Kingman, 
Kansas, July 30, 1889, and graduated 
from Southwestern College, Winfield, 
Kansas, with the degree of A. B. in 
1912. He received a degree of A. M. 
from Columbia University, New 
York city, in 1915, specializing in the 
department of political science and 
history. He has also taken several 
summer courses in education at 
Teachers College, New York, and 
also several courses in the department 
of education, Yale University. 

Mr. Bacon was instructor in history 
and science and athletic coach in the 
high school at Blackwell, Okla., for 
one year, and principal for two years. 
He was instructor in social science in 
the Meriden High School for one 
year, and principal five years. For 
two summers he has given lectures in 
history at the Normal Summer 
School at Yale. 


NEW JERSEY. 


HACKENSACK. The board of 
education, recently organized, is giv- 
ing special attention to the question of 
teachers’ salaries. A special commit- 
tee had been appointed to make in- 
quiry into this matter, and in its re- 
port the committee reached the con- 
clusion that a better method for de- 
termining salaries should be put im 
«force, one that will be fair to the 
teachers and taxpayers alike. 

An important point in the report is 
as follows :— 

“That the amount of increase in 
salary, if any, from year to year, be 
not specified, but that such increase 
shall depend upon the merit and effi- 
ciency of the teacher, together with 
the financial and economic conditions.” 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Students of the 
School of Business of Columbia 
University have adopted the honor 
system. The balloting was pr 
by a* campaign in which the 500 stu- 
dents of the school enlisted the co- 
operation of New York business men. 

Hereafter, in all examinations, stu- 
dents will be placed upon their honor. 
No member of the teaching staff will 
be present as a proctor. Students 
will be required to sign a statement 
that they have neither given nor re- 
ceived ‘aid., A constitution has beer 
adopted «containing elaborate  pro- 
vision for. the administration of the 
honor system. 
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torily complete this course | given 
. positions immediately in our regular force 
every opportunity to arn 
t year. These positions afford a guaran- 
teed income to start, and all railroad fare is 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


BUSINESS SPECIALTY ONE 
Devoted to Reducing the Cost of School Books 
and Keeping Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


Holden Book Covers for the Outside 


Holden Repairing Materials for the Inside 
Quality Up 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Prices Down 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


_MASSACIRSETTS | 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


PITTSBURGH. School employ- 
ment bureaus are doing a great work 
in helping girls of limited means to 
get a good education. The latest re- 
port on this feature comes from Miss 
Helen Stewart, in charge of the 
women’s employment bureau of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
showing that 891 young women stu- 
dents of that institution in the past 
year earned an aggregate of $9,705. 
About half the girl students are earn- 
ing part of their school expenses, 
while three or four are employed at 
work that brings an income sufficient 
to pay their entire tuition and ex- 


penses. One of the students is teach- 
ing English to a Chinese woman, An 
idea of the willingness as well as the 
ability of these students is given in 
this summary of their employment :— 

The employment bureau placed 438 
girls at part-time employment in serv- 
ing banquets. More than 250 girls 
were employed as clerks and stenog- 
raphers. More than 100 girls cared 
for children in neighborhood families. 
The remainder were empioyed as 
tutors, interior decorators, musicians 
and teachers. Some were employed 
to read to elderly persons. In all 
cases this work was done after school 
hours. Many of the girls worked 


as clerks in Pittsburgh stores during 
the Easter vacation. Fifteen of the 
Students are paying their board and 
room by taking charge of the house- 
work in the homes where they are 
living. 


VIRGINIA. 


LEXINGTON, The annual Foun- 
der’s Day exercises of Washington 
and Lee University were held on Jan- 
uary 19, with a large gathering of 
students, alumni, and visitors, The 
address of the occasion was delivered 
by Dr. Thomas Nelson Page on the 
subject of “The Real Education.” Dr. 


¢c Ask for our 
new Catalog 
No. 29. 


Keep it in 
your Files. 


“THE MAXWELL, No. 6,000 
SALES OFFICES: 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Built to Give Enduring Satisfaction 


tory. furniture. 


product.” 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 

806 Observatory Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
514 Kemper Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri. 
1610 Bryan Street, Dallas, Texas. 

101 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

24-26 First Street, S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
166 Waverly Place, New York, N. Y. 


Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


ANY of the country’s finest schools you will 
find equipped with laboratory furniture, 
bearing the Wiese mark of quality. 


The laboratories of the new Bay City (Michigan) 
High School, which cost close to a million dollars, 
are being equipped completely with Wiese labora- 


Mr. Arthur Kinkade, secretary-business manager 
of the Board of Education of Decatur, Ill., writes 
of the laboratory equipment furnished by us for 
the new Rosevelt Junior High School:— 


“The cases, tables, desks and special pieces made 
by you are, in my judgment, very high quality, 
indeed. I believe I know cabinet work when I see 
it, and I want to say that you have an excellent 


Wiese Laboratory 


Furniture Company 
Engineers and Builders 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
New /ork, N, ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. Sirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cai., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


t founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 


EDUCATORS 101 Tremont St., Boston 
“One Route,’’ our new 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “00 venus 
NEW YORK 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, putlic and priva te schools in all parts of the country. 

Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manaser 


Clark University Summer School 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


July 10—August 18, 1922 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


After the N. E. A. Convention 
At B 


oston 


Travel and Study in Maine 


Attending 


BATES COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION] History, Social 

July 11 to August 11 Science, Psychology, Education, 

Professional Courses for Super- English, and Modern Foreign Lan: 
intendents, Senior and Junior guages 


High School Principals 
and Teachers 
; Mountains and Seashore 
Within Easy Reach 
For Bulletin Write to 


Every Instructor Registrar, Bates College 
a ialist Lewiston, Maine 


es. Write for Catalogue 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
pression whether as a creative thinker or. an interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


Excursions Public Lectures Entertainments 

Tuition: twenty, thirty, or forty 

dollars, according to number of 
courses 


New York University Summer School 
(July tenth to August nineteenth) 


More than 200 courses in the following fields: 


Education Collegiate Subjects Physics 
History and Philosophy Graduate and Undergraduate | Sociology 
Methodology Biology Commercial Subjects 
Elementary Education Chemistry 
Junior High Schools Economics Accounting 
Commercial Education English Advertising and Marketing 


Psychology and Measurements Modesa Foreign Languages| Business Law 


Administration Lati 
Supervision atin Economics 
Research Geography and Geology a 
nance 
Art Government 
Music History Foreign Trade 
Home Economics Mathematics Management 
Domestic Art Philosophy and Psychology | Retail Selling 
Conference Course on Administration. 
SPECIAL Conferences for Primary and Kindergarten Supervisors. 
FEATURES ) Lectures on Education and International Peace. 


Lectures on New York City, with excursions. 
On the campus at University Heights—an ideal summer resort—moderate 
living expenses—write for a complete bulletin 


DEAN JOHN W. WITHERS, Director of the Summer School 
New York University, 32 Waverly Place, New York City 


May 4, 1922 


Page is an alumnus of the univers; 

and was formerly Unite 
to Italy. See, 

e Founder’s Day report 

by President Smith. 
Washington and Lee has made im- 
provements and extensions in many 
ways during the past year. One of 
the most important has been the for- 
mal affiliation of the university with 
the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuit 
Association of America. . 

Applications for matriculation so 
far exceeded accommodations that it 
was necessary to limit the enrollment 
for next year and to refuse all appli- 
cations aiter September 14. The 
total enrollment during the year has 
been held down to 7/1 and will be 
limited to 750 for 1922-23. 

To make accommodations more 
adequate, many additions in buildings 
and equipment have been made. The 
power house has been furnished and 
equipped as the home of the electrical 
engineering department. A new brick 
work-shop has been erected and 
fitted out and an eight-room profes- 
sors’ residence built. Much additional 
apparatus has been added to the 
engineering department, and a six- 
inch Brashear telescope lens donated 
to the department of astronomy, 

The financial resources of the uni- 
versity have been considerably in- 
creased by the million-dollar cam- 
paign, which will terminate in June. 

This campaign has been carried on 
among the alumni and others and 
since its inception in August, 1919, 
$1,500,000 has been raised, thus far 
exceeding the dreams of the most 
sanguine. Among the largest gifts 
are: $10,000, by Mrs. Lucy Anderson 
of Franklin, W. Va., for the purchase 
of a memorial organ for the enlarged 


‘chapel; $50,000 from the Carnegie 


Corporation; $15,000 from the Gen- 
eral Education Board: $5,400 from 
the McCormick family of Chicago; 
the Lina S. Waller bequest of $10,- 
000; and the validation of a_condi- 
tional offer by the General Education 
Board for a permanent endowment of 
$300,000 


WISCONSIN. 


JANESVILLE. The Rock County 
Educational Bulletin prints the fol- 
lowing under the heading “What 
Does This Mean for Democracy?” 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS 

Course for teachers in Junior High 

Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


‘The Summer Quarter 


Courses are the same in educational 
and credit value as those offered in 
other quarters of the year. 
The colleges, the Zraduate schools and the 
—— schools provide courses in Arts, 
iterature, Science, Commerce aud Adminis- 
tration, Education, Law, Divinity, Medicine, 
Social Service Administration. 


Ideal place for recreation as well as study. 
Golf, tennis, rowing, etc. Two great parks 
and Lake Michigan within walking distance. 


Students may register for either term or both. 


1st Term—June 19—July 26 
2nd Term—July 27—Sept. 1 
Write for complete announcement 


The University of Chicago 


BOX 65—FACULTY EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Out of every 100 boys and girls 13 
leave school in 4 years at age 10; 13 
leave in 5 years at age 11; 14 leave 
in 6 years at age 12; 2 leave in 7 and 
8 years at ages 13 and 14; 67 do not 
fish the &th grade; 23 leave after 
finishing 8th grade; 10 attend high 
school; 3 graduate from high school; 
1% go to college. Think it over. 

MADISON. About sixty per cent. 
of the men students are earning part 
or all of their college expenses at the 
University of Wisconsin this year, 
according to a recent estimate made 
by men in charge of student employ- 
ment bureaus. 

The 2,800 men students who are 
shown by these estimates to be earn- 
ing much of their college expenses are 
doing all varieties of work irom beat- 
ing rugs, mopping floors, waiting on 
table, washing dishes, clerking in 
stores, pruning trees, selling blood for 
transfusion in hospitals, to setting 
type and working as private secre- 
taries. Some are salesmen for every- 
thing from socks and typewriters to 
oil stocks and electric lighting out- 
fits. 

A total of 848 jobs  by-the-hour 
have been secured through one em- 
ployment bureau alone—the Y. M. C, 
A. The state civil service has many 
students on its lists. 

About 250 women students, or 
roughly ten per cent., are working 
their way through college. Their em- 
ployment includes stenography, type- 
writing, clerical work, tutoring, car- 
ing for children, clerking in stores, 
and even fine laundering. 

Many needy students are assisted 
from time to time by scholarships and 
loan funds established by public- 
spirited citizens. The university has 
a number of loan funds which are in 
constant use. The Y. M. C. A. re- 
ports 1,550 loans of $10 each from one 
of its funds in the last five years. 


Six courses in newspaper writing 
and editing, the teaching of newspaper 
work, and other phases of journalism 
will be offered during the 1922 Sum- 
mer Session of the University of Wis- 
consin, according to the. preliminary 
bulletin just issued. 

Several of the courses are primar- 
ily intended for high school and col- 
lege teachers of journalism, news 
writing, journalistic writing, and 
similar courses. 

The six courses are: (1) news- 
paper reporting with practice work on 
Madison newspapers; (2) newspaper 
editing, with work on the copy desk 
and in the printing laboratory; (3) 
the writing of special articles for 
newspapers and magazines; (4) the 
history of English and American 
journalism; (5) editorial writing; 
and (6) the teaching of journalistic 
writing and the supervision of student 
publications. 

The teaching staff will include Pro- 
fessors G. M. Hyde and E. M. John- 
son of the Wisconsin faculty, and 
Professor F. B. Thayer of the Medill 
School of Journalism of Northwest- 
ern University. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A.J. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


WE CAN RECOMMEND FOR FALL POSITIONS 
EXCEPTIONAL CANDIDATES: 


Man for director of commercial education, now holding city position as 
head of department and will change only for right opportunity. First- 
class candidate; about $4,000. 

Two experienced women for normal school work, in English and as pri- 
mary critic; prefer being placed in same _ school; high recommendations; 
minimum $2,000. 

Man for superintendency; college graduate with post graduate work; fif- 
teen years experience; fine personality; now serving on State Board of 
Education; $4,500 minimum salary. 

Woman of 6 years experience, for head of Latin department; prefers New 
rok City locality; unusual recommendations; $1,900 lowest beginning 
salary. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. PAFLEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 25 East Jackson 


Boulevard, CHICAGO 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


MERICAN ... introduces to Coli 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoo 


to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


J dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers 
none for registration. If you need 
teacher forany desirable place or know 

where a teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 


SGHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 superior people. We 
Bath, register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES Prop. free to school officials 


Established 1855 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11. MAS# 


Is th in the country 

Ninet i the 

petent educators, on the 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. j22),2"' ‘he ‘ime for the 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


8i CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ | «¢ Beacon St. - Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Teleph®®e Manager. 


AGENCY 
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What are your plans 
for teaching 
Music Appreciation 
next year? 


The closing months of the 
school year naturally focus your 
attention on plans for the coming 
term. 


What of Music Appreciation? 
The spread of the teaching of this 
subject—fully possible only with 
the Victrola and matchless Victor 
Records—has been phenomenal. 
If you have an established course, 
+ you will want new suggestions; if 
you are planning the installation 
of a course, you will want assistance. 


Avail Yourself of these Practical Helps 


What We Hearin Music, by Anne Shaw Faulkner, 
421 pages, illustrated. A complete course i: 
Music History and Appreciation. List Price, 
$1.00, (15c additional by mail). 


Music Appreciation for Little Children, in 
the home, kindergarten and primary schools. 176 
pages, illustrated. List Price, $1.00, (15c¢ addi- 
tional by mail). 

+ Victrola Book of the Opera, 433 pages, illus- 
trated. Gives stories of over 100 operas. List 
Price, $1.50, (15c additional by mail). 
Outlines of a Brief Study of Music Appreci- 
ation for High Schools. Free. 


Syllabus on the Teaching of Music Appreci- 
ation in the Grades. Free. 


The first three books are for sale by 
Dealers in Victor Products; the last two 
pamphlets—and any further information— 
will be sent upon application to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co, 
Camden, N. J. 


Victrola KY 
for 
Sc} usc 
Finish, 
golden oak, waxed 

This is the instrument 
that is used in thousands of 
schools, Many ycars’ ex- 
perience has proved it is the 
instrument best adapted to 
all-around schvol use. 

When the Victrola is not 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instrument 
safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinct can be locked 
to protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irrespon- 
sible people. 
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